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The failure of Peace News to com- 
ment other than photographically on 
the National Vietnam Week, organised 
by the British Council for Peace in 
Vietnam, which ended on July 2, was 
the product of cowardice, prudence, 
inefficiency and dogma. The ineffic- 
iency is something probably best kept 
to ourselves. (But we apologise.) The 
cowardice and/or prudence amount to 
the same thing: we don’t like critic- 
ising a so-called major peace activity, 
because to do so offends people, and 
we then get very liberally accused of 
being “ divisive ” or “ negative.” The 
temptation is to say: “ Let them get 
on with it.” 

But what about the dogma? 
Probably the best argument for de- 
monstrating on a large scale in this 
country against the war in Vietnam 
is that it strengthens the position of 
the opposition to the war in America; 
the anti-war minority among the 
people of America, the only people 
who can stop this war, will be en- 
couraged to continue the struggle by 
the knowledge that thousands of 
people are with them in Britain, and 
millions around the world. The as- 
sumption is that Benjamin Spock and 
James Bevel will be impressed and 
not depressed by the demonstration 
here; and that U Thant will feel 
heartened, and strengthened vis-a-vis 
Johnson, by mass support for his com- 
promise proposals for a settlement. 
This argument would be hard to re- 
sist but for two crucial factors. Firstly, 
U Thant’s proposals, the famous three 
points, are not all they might be. We 
argued in an editorial of May 12, 
“Stop more than the bombing!”’, that 
to call firstly and simply for an end 
to the bombing of North Vietnam in 
the context of calling also for nego- 
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tiations to end the war, is to suggest 
that negotiations will be possible once 
the bombing has stopped, which is to 
accept what American strategists have 
proclaimed so monstrously, that North 
Vietnam as the aggressor in the South 
can be bombed to the conference 
table. (See also Carl Oglesby’s “ This 
is Guernica,” June 30.) The only de- 
mand that we British should make of 
the Americans is that they withdraw 
from Vietnam. Yet the Morning Star 
of July 3 headlined its report of the 
BCPV march and rally: “Stop Bomb- 
ing Says Great Rally,” and added: 
“The speakers, personalities of the 
Labour, Communist and _ Liberal 
parties, of the church, and of the 
trade unions, spoke out with a single 
impassioned voice to Mr Wilson, ‘Tell 
Johnson to stop the bombing’.” 
However, as John Rety pointed out in 
Freedom on November 27, 1965, 
“Wilson has his crises in Malaysia, 
Rhodesia and Aden.” (We might now 
add Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong.) 
“In all these places Britain has a 
strong financial and territorial inter- 
est.... The Vietnam war is the wrong 
crisis ... Says Wilson: ‘Why do they 
bother me about Vietnam?’” And 
this leads on to the second factor, 
which has been plugged by the Com- 
mittee of 100 for a long time and 
exemplified by the tour of American 
bases last year by a small group of 
its supporters, that it is Britain’s in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war that 
should concern us, which includes the 
presence of American servicemen 
here who may be called on to serve 
in Vietnam. 

The point is well-made by Ken Weller 
in the current issue of Anarchy, in an 
article, “ Shouting slogans about Viet- 
nam,” reprinted from Solidarity: 


“It is today possible for various de- 
fenders of various regimes ... to 
go through a crowded political life, 
from one campaign to another, 
without ever doing a single thing 
about this rotten society, or without 
ever coming into direct conflict with 
the authorities here ... I’m all in 
favour of a greatly heightened cam- 
paign on the issue of Vietnam, but 
only in so far as it means direct 
action here and now.” 
Mr Weller goes on to specify the 
“ practical and sensible” things that 
we can do in this country, which are 
spelt out more fully in an excellent 
new leaflet published by the National 
Committee of 100: 
“The war situation calls for effec- 


tive action. This means things that: 


we can do ourselves as against 
simply calling upon other people to 
do them... 
“Amongst things we can do our: 
Selves are: 
“1. Direct action against things 
being done in this country directly 
for the Vietnam war, e.g. the pro- 
duction of hovercraft, tear-gas, etc. 
“2. Action at US bases in Britain 
from which troops are sent to Viet- 
nam. The use of the Green Beret 
pamphlet, the Fort Hood Three 
leaflet, the WRI leaflet...” 
The leaflet goes on to list five other 
points, including “systematic” ap- 
proaches to US tourists and “ giving 
cabinet ministers, leading militarists 
and leading civil servants the full 
anti-war treatment every time they 
appear in public.” Then, it continues: 
“Amongst things that might be 
done by some future government 
and that can be urged now to ex- 
pose the worthlessness of the pre- 
sent government and official oppo- 
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“J. Repudiation of the secret 

agreement for the partition of Viet- 

nam which Eden entered into in 

1954 with Dulles and Mendes 

France... 

“4, Withdrawal of the British am- 

bassador in Saigon .. 

“9, Recognising the government of 

North Vietnam.” 
The leaflet also mentions political de- 
mands for Britain’s withdrawal from 
SEATO, rejection of the Manila Treaty 
protocol which places a ‘‘ protective ” 
Western umbrella over south-east 
Asia, withdrawal of British troops 
from Thailand, refusal of Hong Kong 
facilities to US troops, closing of the 
British base at Johore in Malaysia 
where South Vietnamese troops are 
trained, ending all material and poli- 
tical aid to the US and Saigon govern- 
ments, an effort by Britain to recon- 
vene the Geneva conference for the 
sole purpose of negotiating American 
withdrawal from Vietnam, and an at- 
tempt to help the “third force” in 
Vietnam which is interested in the 
military victory of neither side. 
If a massive campaign were to be 
organised on these lines in Britain it 
would no doubt encourage the Ameri- 
can opposition to the war as much or 
more than our present campaigns. 
But there are two other important 
arguments against the type of demon- 
Strations which the British Council 
for Peace in Vietnam put on a fort- 
night ago. The first concerns the 
character of the demonstration. 
There’s no need to overplay the point, 
but the numbers of people who sup- 
port by sloganising the guerrilla and 
terroristic tactics of the Viet Cong is 
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Family poverty: the wage-stop scandal 


The report on family poverty issued 
last week by the Ministry of Social 
Security confirmed the shocking state 
of affairs which unofficial observers 
had long suspected. It stated that 
280,000 families, with 910,000 chil- 
dren, live in poverty, defined as hav- 
ing resources below basic national 
assistance standards. The report is 
based on a survey made last year, 
before the present supplementary 
benefits scheme came into being (and 
before the government’s economic 
freeze); if the poverty line is drawn 
at supplementary benefit level, the 
number of families in need is 345,000, 
with 1,100,000 children. 


These figures apply only to families 
with two or more children; taking 
into account one-child families, there 
are half a million families in need. 
Several hundred thousand more fami- 
lies are only just above the poverty 
line. 


Of the 280,000 families below na- 
tional assistance level, only 120,000 
were receiving assistance at the full 
rate; 70,000 were debarred from re- 
ceiving assistance because the fathers 
were in fulltime work; 75,000 were 
eligible for assistance, but not receiv- 
ing it; 15,000 were receiving only a 
partial allowance, under the “ wage- 
stop” rule, which prevents a family 
getting more from national assistance 
when the father is sick or unemployed 


than it would if he was in fulltime 
work. 

This wage-stop rule has been carried 
over into the new supplementary 
benefit system, and on the larger 
figure of 345,000 families, 160,000 
families were either disqualified be- 
cause the father was in fulltime work, 
or affected by the wage-stop rule. 
What this means in practice is that 
families whose needs are estimated 
at £15-20 a week may only get £10-12. 
The root of the poverty problem, in 
fact, is low wages; but it is needlessly 
aggravated by the wage-stop rule, 
which simply reinforces the poverty 
of the low-paid. To a detached obser- 
ver it might seem farcical that a 
Ministry of Social Security served to 
enforce poverty; but there is nothing 
farcical about this for the families 
concerned. 

To combat this rule, the Child Pov- 
erty Action Group, which has been 
working hard on this question since 
its formation in 1965, has started an 
anti-wage-stop campaign. It is asking 
social workers and others to help 
families affected by the rule, by writ- 
ing to the Ministry of Social Security 
about their cases, helping them to 
appeal to their local tribunal, writing 
to the local press and so on. There 
are a number of grounds for appeal 
against the wage-stop, but it is un- 
likely that the affected families are 
aware of them. 


For poor people are not simply 
poor. Often they are ill, overworked, 
harassed, badly housed, ill-informed 
of their rights and afraid to stand up 
for them. For instance, free welfare 
foods are provided by the govern- 
ment for children under five where 
the family’s income is below the sup- 
plementary benefit level, and there 
are probably about 150,000 such chil- 
dren; but in November 1965, there 
were only 5,715 children receiving 
the free foods to which they were 
entitled. Rate rebates, school uniform 
grants, free dental and optical treat- 
ment, free school meals, national 
assistance itself are all available but 
under-used, because families do not 
know about them, or because they do 
not want to accept what they see as 
hand-outs, or because they fear a 
means test or want to keep their 
poverty a secret from their neigh- 
bours or employers. 


All this, as the Child Poverty Action 
Group points out in its journal 
Poverty, is a far cry from the stereo- 
type of the “layabout ” supported at 
public expense. It is also remarkable 
that there are at least 125,000 men 
who continue working, despite the 
fact that their wages are below nat- 
ional assistance level and that they 
would be as well off out of work.) 
In fact, it means that when people 
are sick, out of work, disabled or 


badly paid, we are often grudging 
towards them, and sometimes we 
actually punish them. 


The Child Poverty Action Group’s 
anti-wage-stop campaign is one way 
to fight back. Another is the £15 
minimum wage proposal of the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, which has now been taken up 
by the TUC. Even £15 is a pitifully 
inadequate weekly sum for a family; 
but over 500,000 fathers, each with 
at least two children, earn less than 
£15. (The TGWU, incidentally, is dis- 
tributing anti-wage-stop information 
among its members.) Yet another 
could be a campaign for luxury taxes 
- on new cars, prestige offices, luxury 
flats, houses, restaurants and hotels - 
which could finance a programme for 
the poor. But the responsibility is the 
government’s; and despite an intelli- 
gent and energetic campaign by the 
CPAG and others, the government 
ignored the needs of poor families in 
this year’s budget. It will probably 
need a strong and determined cam- 
paign to persuade it to get its priori- 
ties right. 


The address of the Child Poverty 
Action Group is 1 Macklin Street, 
London WC2 (01-242 3225). Minimum 
subscription £1 pa. The summer 1967 
issue of “Poverty”, price a shilling, 
contains a special supplement on the 
wage-stop campaign. 
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Aid 
The question of whether and how 
economic aid can contribute to a de- 
sirable development of simple so- 
cieties is one that I am insistently 
asking, since I have recently had the 
privilege of knowing and to a slight 
extent sharing the life of people in 
such a society. What are the things 
they want and need, which we can 
help them to achieve from available 
resources without breaking up their 
aati life? What is the good 
e? 
There is doubt whether modern so- 
phisticated life is the best that man 
can aspire to, or whether our “ pro- 
gress” is in the right direction. None 
of the amenities of modern living or 
the accepted public services are to be 
found in the African subsistence 
economy, and when I set out for 
Africa I expected to find the people 
burdened by their poverty and sense 
of deprivation. This probably would 
be true in some parts, where land, 
hunger, disease or the close proxim- 
ity of wealth and tyranny make life a 
burden; but in this part of Rhodesia, 
my friends are healthy, happy and 
very largely content. With the sim- 
plest possible possessions their life 
seems good, and I doubt if any sudden 
drastic “improvement ” would add to 
their happiness. 
The simple basis of their traditional 
life is that they produce their own 
food, build their own houses, make 
their own entertainment and live by 
their own customs. Time is rarely 
measured by the clock; there is no 
sense of hurry, and the free hours 
of the day pass easily by. 
Of course they have their wants and 
ambitions; that is why men are away 
in town earning cash. But who would 
want to transfer them to town and 
factory life, or to industrialised farm- 
ing? 
So far as I have seen an answer with 
the Tangwena it is this. Their most 
pressing need is security of posses- 
sion of their tribal lands; given se- 
curity of tenure, their land is ade- 
quate for their needs - unlike many 
African tribes, whose inadequate land 
may make drastic changes of custom 
necessary in order to increase the 
yield. 
Their next need is for an improved 
diet: their present diet is deficient in 
protein. Their cattle should include 
milk-cows, and their goats should be 
milked; better poultry-keeping should 
ensure a regular supply of eggs and 
poultry meat. By regularising the 
slaughter of cattle they could arrange 
a weekly supply of beef for all. The 
biological improvement of their agri- 
culture (fertilisers, better seed, better 
spacing, working to time with the 
season) should bring increased yields 
at far less cost than mechanisation, 
and might produce surpluses for sale 
or for stock feed. These developments 
chiefly depend on advice and small 
seasonal cash loans. 
To improve the amenities of the home 
without changing its basic character 
might be the next need. Water carry- 
ing is a daily burden, and it would 
be worth some trouble and a little 
expense if water could be brought in 
or near the huts; but in many areas 
this would only be practicable if peo- 
ple were willing to accept the con- 
siderable social upheaval of living in 
villages to which water could be 
piped. It is in just these areas that 
the need for improved water supplies 
is greatest, as a safeguard against the 
scourge of bilharzia. 
Any improvement of home standards 
and comfort probably involves a break 
with the open fire in the middle of 
the floor, which is the social centre 
as well as the centre of kitchen work. 
ff this pattern is to be changed, it 
will only be welcomed if, when the 


fire is shifted to the wall under a 
chimney, it is established there in a 
design open enough to remain the 
social centre and allow the traditional 
open pot cooking to continue. 
Cultural standards might be widened 
by a developing use of books, and a 
window opened on to other lands and 
cultures by photos and films. These 
are welcomed enthusiastically on the 
rare occasions they are available; but 
primary education appears to have 
little success in fostering an appetite 
for reading among the children. It is 
important that education should fit 
the children for the life most of them 
are likely to lead. 

When I have asked my neighbours 
what are their wants for a better life, 
I have found little demand for pro- 
ducts of industry or for a more sophis- 
ticated life; it is unwise for aid 
schemes to stimulate such demands. 
It is the proper task of aid to improve 
feeding standards, to assist the minor 
improvements of home and hygiene 
that will reduce drudgery and im- 
prove health, and to assist with edu- 
cation and medical services. The first 
task of those who would aid is to un- 
derstand the needs and wants of the 
people concerned; and aid should not 
aim to bring all people to our type of 
development, but help them to de- 
velop themselves. 

Stanley Keeble, 

PO Box 8043, Rusape, Rhodesia. 


Middle East development 


Mr Anthony Nutting has reported 
that ‘‘ Egypt’s leaders now recognise 
that Israel’s immense technological 
superiority makes a military solution 
out of the question”; but that they 
insist that a solution of the problem of 
1,250,000 refugees is essential for any 
real settlement. He says that Mahmoud 
Fawzi, former Foreign Minister and 
now special adviser to President Nas- 
ser, declares that if only the refugee 
problem can be solved all other mat- 
ters will be negotiable. 

A solution of the refugee problem 
must ultimately depend upon land 
settlement and adequate supplies of 
water for irrigation; and a recent arti- 
cle in The Times (June 29) by an 
expert on the water resources of the 
area argued that three large desalina- 
tion plants costing something less 
than £225 million could produce 200 
cubic metres of water a year, - more 
than half the combined flow of the 
Jordan and Yarmuk rivers. Desalina- 
tion plants on this scale, with per- 
haps another in Sinai to supplement 
the existing plant at Abu Zenima, 
would transform the whole problem. 
The Israelis have much experience 
with irrigation projects and the pros- 
pect of a 50% increase in the supply 
of water might well transform rela- 
tions between the Jewish and Arab 
peoples. 

The difficulty is the cost. According to 
Israeli estimates water must be avail- 
able at not more than 3s a thousand 
gallons to be economically used for 
cash crop irrigation. But even with 
large-scale desalination plants it may 
cost from 2s 6d to 3s 6d per thousand 
gallons to produce water for irriga- 
tion purposes from the sea, apart 
from pipe lines. There will have to 
be an element of subsidy. 

Neither the Israelis nor the Arab 
countries are likely to be able to pro- 
vide the finance needed. The situation 
would be transformed, however, if 
western governments were prepared 
to make a substantial amount of capi- 
tal available as a free grant. 

Some kind of payment by the west- 
ern powers to the Arab countries 
would also be desirable to meet Arab 
claims for compensation for loss of 
sovereignty over the territory now oc- 
cupied by the state of Israel. The 
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acceptance of the existence of the 
state of Israel by Arab peoples would 
be much easier if some kind of pay- 
ment were made by the Versailles 
powers in recognition of the fact that 
it was western power that denied the 
Arabs sovereignty over the territory 
of Palestine fifty years ago. The pay- 
ment could’ conveniently take the 
form of contributions to the capital of 
a Middle East Development Corpora- 
tion designed to finance the provision 
of water supplies and the settlement 
of refugees. 

Other countries such as Kuwait and 
the Soviet Union might well be pre- 
pared to invest in such a corporation, 
but effective control would naturally 
be vested in the governments of the 
countries of the region - including 
Israel. 

The restraint shown by both the west- 
ern powers and the USSR in not in- 
tervening in the fighting has probably 
done much to improve the prospects 
of a lasting settlement. The Arabs are 
clearly somewhat disillusioned by 
the failure of the Soviets to provide 
more effective support, while the 
Israelis are disposed to rely more on 
themselves and to be critical of the 
British and the Americans. It may be 
that the whole argument can be taken 
out of the cold war context if only 
the western powers are imaginative 
enough to offer the necessary finance. 
Paul Derrick, 

30 Wandsworth Bridge Road, London 
SW6. 


Police violence 


After the Grosvenor Square demon- 
stration (July 2) a small crowd of 
demonstrators were driven down 
Upper Park Street by the police. One 
individual was not fast enough for the 
police to get on the pavement of Park 
Street, which runs perpendicular to 
Upper Brook Street. Two policemen 
set upon him and he fell to the 
ground. A girl by the name of Janet 
Chatten returned to pick her fellow 
demonstrator up and escort him to 
the pavement. At that instant six 
policemen set upon her, punched her 
and kicked her on the ground. The 
girl had no opportunity to retreat, 
since the gutter was at her back. In- 
dividuals not taking part in the march 
or rally came forward and issued the 
following statements: 

“As an ex-serviceman I have never 
seen such shocking treatment in all 
my life. I have travelled all around 
the world including fascist countries 
and have never seen such atrocities as 
were committed today in the name of 
British Law.” 

“As; a passer-by I saw a young girl 
kicked and pushed to the ground for 
no justifiable reason. In the past I 
have done my utmost to help the 
police but since I have seen their 
shocking behaviour today I will never 
do it again.” 

I appeal to all witnesses who were 
present at that time to come forward 
or write to me if they have further 
statements or any photographs to sub- 
stantiate a legal case. 

Sam Mandelbaum, 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Common market 


Though, except during elections, the 
Fellowship Party is rarely reported 
outside local papers, it discussed en- 
trance into the European Economic 
Community some years ago and in 
1962 expressed its fear that joining 
the Six might bring Britain nearer 
war and make people’s ownership im- 
possible. 

While we should welcome the organis- 
ation of world resources for the good 
of the world’s peoples, we believe 


Britain’s joining the Six may mean 
consolidating Europe’s division into 
two armed camps for or against the 
USA and USSR, each economically 
and militarily preparing for the final 
disaster of nuclear war. 

We see no obvious economic advan- 
tage to Britain in joining the Six be- 
hind their eventual common. tariff 
wall against other nations, and we 
foresee the certainty of dearer food, 
which will hit most of our people, 
possibly an increase in unemploy- 
ment, and many disadvantages in 
breaking away from the Common- 
wealth. We believe true economic pro- 
gress involves total disarmament and 
world planning of production and dis- 
tribution, and wish to see Britain free 
herself from war alliances and lead 
the Commonwealth, neutral and un- 
attached nations in a third group to 
reconcile the rival US and USSR war 
alliances and China, before their pre- 
parations for war culminate in the 
destruction of the human species. 
There are political dangers, too, in 
entering an economic and political 
union in which the dominating gov- 
ernments have poor records in work- 
ing democratically. How far does the 
mortal body of President de Gdulle 
stand between France (now a semi- 
dictatorship) and chaos? How reliable 
in their experience of and faith in 
democracy are Italy (not long free 
from acceptance of fascism) and 
Western Germany (now with a former 
Nazi Party member as Chancellor) 
and not long free of its acceptance of 
Nazism? 

To what extent, too, would British 
taxation become much more indirect 
and social services, such as the Na- 
tional Health Service, depend more on 
individual contributions, and there- 
fore hit those people less able to bear 
additional financial burdens? 

Above all, would we not lose our 
right to formulate a foreign policy 
independent of the US President, the 
Russian Premier, the West German 
Chancellor and de Gaulle? 

Would we not lose the right and the 
power to re-organise our own produc- 
tion and distribution for the benefit 
and service of the whole of the people, 
and find ourselves, whatever govern- 
ment we elect, tied within a capitalis- 
tic union and unable to prevent the 
transference of capital overseas? 
These are some of the aspects of the 
problem on which we as a pacifist 
political party decided in 1962. Sub- 
sequent events have confirmed our 
fears 

Ronald S. Mallone, 

Chairman, the Fellowship Party, 

141 Woolacombe Road, London SE3. 
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What to say about the three-day cir- 
cus at West Sussex Quarter Sessions? 
That the drug laws, like all laws based 
on false morality, do not and cannot 
eradicate the vice they intend to, 
though they do have disastrous 
secondary effects, and that they 
should be altered forthwith before 
they do any more damage? That it 
is crazy that sentences should get 
harsher and more irrational at the 
very time when public opinion is 
more uncertain than ever before and 
probably moving towards some sem- 
blance of rationality? That the police 
and the judicary deserve a revolution 
(hopefully non-violent!) on_ their 
hands if the sentences are not thrown 
out of court on appeal? That the 
“liberal ’’ press, pricked into action 
by the more conservative Times, has 
on the whole reacted very well to the 
legalistic and administrative sense- 
lessness; but that the timid pussy- 
footing of the Guardian is disgrace- 
ful, while the vicious and mean- 
minded vendetta of the News of the 
World makes you sick to the stom- 
ach? 

Yes. Agreed. You can Say all this, and 
more. But there is a dimension miss- 
ing somewhere. Paul Barker began to 


touch on it last week, when he spoke» 


in New Society of the trial in terms 
of what it told us about our various 
definitions of respectability. Hugo 
Young came close, too, in the Sunday 
Times, when he described the trial as 
constituting a pretty solid brick in the 
edifice of the new drug code that is 
designed to appease the lust for social 
revenge. In my opinion, there are 
elements in both views that are ap- 
plicable in this particular context, but 
they still leave a lot unsaid. To me, 
reading the newspaper accounts and 
watching the newscasts during the 
trial was like witnessing ritual castra- 
tion. I am writing this equably and 
not satirically, by the way, so I’d bet- 
ter explain exactly what I mean. 


The trial at Chichester was a great 
success, by any show biz standards: 
a real, full-drag, standing-room-only 
spectacular. Further, it was a spec- 
tacle that was centred not on Robert 
Fraser (a walk-on part, that’s all) but 
exciusively and obsessively on Mick 
Jagger and Keith Richard. Both men, 
I believe, were victims of a comfort- 


ably vulgar middle-class dream, the 
fantasy lurking behind a host of popu- 
lar conventional stereotyped images 
concerning teenage adolescents. This 
mass fantasy is erotic in content, and 
its subject is male. 

Let us investigate further. Neither 
Jagger nor Richard are teenagers, 
but the audience they cater for is 
very largely teenage, with a few pre- 
and post-teens blurring the edges at 
each end of the age spectrum; more- 
over, I would guess, this young audi- 
ence is drawn mostly from the new 
rising middle-class and salaried white- 
collar working-class stratifications of 
our society. That is to say, the kids 
who most go for the Stones are the 
sons and daughters of the dominant 
adult group in our society. 

This is interesting. If you think about 
it, these kids are in fact treated as 
a minority group merely because of 
their age: legally, they come pretty 
close to having no basic rights at all. 
Minority status has little enough to 
do with size or proportion. In our 
phoney liberal democracy, any domi- 
nant social group is called a majority, 
and part of its dominance consists in 
its power to arrange appropriate 
manifestations of public support; 
conversely, any subordinate group is, 
by the logic of political morality, 
termed a minority. The minority 
stereotype, though affected somewhat 
by the actual characteristics of the 
minority group, develops largely in 
order to fit the purposes and to ex- 
press the anxieties of the dominant 
social group. 


Mass fantasy 


Now, when we are dealing with a 
group that actually is genetically or 
culturally different from the domi- 
nant social group, this is perhaps to 
be expected. Of course, it is neither 
desirable nor inevitable, for xenopho- 
bia is neither desirable nor inevit- 
able; but it is not surprising. What is 
surprising, however, is that the sons 
and daughters of the dominant adult 
group should be treated as a minority 
group simply because of their age. 
After all, their papers are in order, 
as it were, and they speak the lan- 
guage adequately. Why, then, are they 
assigned minority status? 
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Mick Jagger: victim of a vulgar dream 


Let us be quite clear about what is 
being done to these kids, and then 
perhaps we can begin to understand 
how the Stones Affair fits into the 
picture. Certainly, in any society, the 
young occupy a subordinate or pro- 
bationary status while they are under 
tutelage for adult life. But a minority 
group is not merely subordinate, nor 
is it simply under tutelage: rather, it 
is in the process of being denatured 
and emasculated; of becoming, under 
social stress, something that is more 
acceptable to the dominant society 
but essentially different from what its 
own free growth and experience 
would lead to if not tampered with. 
Primitive peoples initiate their youth 
with puberty rites; we insist that 
ours be naturalised, but it is what is 
most natural about them that dis- 
turbs adults most. 

Now we are coming to the heart of 
it. The same teenage adolescents who 
pack out the Stones’ concerts and buy 
the LP records are our disenfran— 
chised second-class citizens: they 
constitute a minority group in the 
most formal sense. But the informal 
aspects of minority status are also 
imputed to them. Most particularly, 
the male teenager, like the Latin or 
the Negro, is seen as joyous, playful, 
lazy, and irresponsible, with brutality 
seething just beneath the surface and 
ready to break into violence at any 
moment. Like the Latin or the Negro, 
too, the teenage male is seen in the 
collective mass fantasy as childish 
and excitable, imprudent and impro- 
vident, sexually aggressive (and 
therefore dangerous) but possessed 
of superb and sustained power to 
satisfy sexual demands (and _ there- 
fore desirable). 


‘King Lear’ complex 


This is what I meant earlier when I 
said that the fantasy underlying the 
teenage adolescent stereotype is 
erotic and its subject is male. By this 
token, then, the teenage adolescent 
is a member of a “hot-blooded” 
minority group, and such minority 
groups are always represented by 
masculine stereotypes. In the popular 
imagination, Mick Jagger and Keith 
Richard fit the bill to perfection. I 
need hardly add that what the 
dominant society seeks to control by 
imposing ‘“hot-blooded” minority 
status is not the actual aggressiveness 
and sexuality of the teenage adoles- 
cent (which may not be so great) but 
its own submerged wish for what 
used to be known as “a nice game 
of slap and tickle,” on the unimpeach- 
able assumption that a little of what 
you fancy does you good. The point, 
here, is that in this caricature the 
man or boy is brutalised beyond re- 
cognition and becomes what he is 
not: a cardboard image from which 
our wildest dreams are fashioned! 

Now apply this hypothesis to the 
Chichester trial and see what I mean 
by “ritual castration.” Slap and 
tickle, which is what, in the popular 
imagination, the teenage male is sup- 
posed to be so good at, implies other 
qualities: vigour, attractiveness, 
warmth, extravagance, excess, spon- 
taneity, joyous bounty, spice for a 
dull existence, vitality. Now, person- 
ally, I do not care much for the 
Stones’ lifestyle: in my opinion, their 
music is astoundingly shoddy and 
unoriginal, and they are disastrous 
models for our growing young, since 
the way sexuality is handled in their 
public appearances and on their re- 
cords adds up in the end to a 
cheapening both of personality and of 
culture. However, though they do not 
seem to have much humanity, I don’t 
think it can be denied that they do 
have vitality. Once more, they fit the 
popular stereotype to perfection in 


this respect. More importantly, so do 
their audiences. 


Unfortunately, however, unstructured 
vitality is precisely the very quality 
which will not fit at present into our 
irrational social, political, and econ- 
omic assumptions. The system is 
against the kids, and they know it in 
their bones. (‘‘ We are not old men.”’) 
So, why don’t they try to change it? 
They don’t try, because political 
effectiveness in our time requires 
just the kind of caginess, pseudo- 
realism, and stereotyping of thought 
and feeling, the same submergence of 
personal spontaneity to the exigencies 
of collective action, that mark the 
ruin of adolescence. Adolescents are, 
inherently, anti-mass: they take 
things personally, and they take them 
to the heart. As symbols, then, Mick 
Jagger and Keith Richard stood in 
the popular imagination a little like 
Martin Luther: obstacies to compro- 
mise and accommodation, admired 
and envied, loved and hated, to he 
idolised and destroyed, photographed 
and handcuffed. 

The same goes for their audiences. 
The kids are feared, loathed, liked, 
and made a fuss of (it is a kind of 
“King Lear” complex we have to- 
wards them) because the popular 
Stereotype identifies them with the 
stars and every kid with long hair and 
a flowered shirt is seen as a potential 
Mick Jagger. (But indeed, the kids 
themselves do identify with the idols, 
so this is only to be expected.) The 
moral confusion that results, of 
course, derives from the functional 
equivalence in the minds of adults 
between adolescence, pop music, de- 
linquency, drugs, and aggressive sexu- 
ality. Evidently, sexual activity and 
drugs loom larger in the public pic- 
ture than the other factors, but this 
is inevitable; for whereas unkempt 
hair, strange clothes, bad company, 
and radical politics arouse disap- 
proval, sex and drugs incite and ag- 
gravate middle-class anxiety, a more 
animal reaction. 

Naturally, to write of the Stones 
Affair in this manner is to run the 
risk of making martyrs out of Mick 
Jagger and Keith Richard; and frank- 
ly, I don’t think they are worth it. Let 
me sum it up like this: When im- 
pulsiveness, exuberance, and vitality 
are seen as bad human qualities that 
must first be stamped out before a 
person can be successfully natural- 
ised, then society is in bad shape. In- 
deed, our society is in bad shape. We 
manage to assimilate most of the 
teenage minority. The kids learn not 
to get fresh; tragically enough, they 
get smart, keep their noses clean, and 
dry up. Those who don’t, like Jagger 
and Richard, are in for big trouble. 
In the last resort, despite the exquis- 
ite double-edged ambiguity of our at- 
titudes towards them, kids like these 
are not wanted in our way of life: 
they do not suit us, because we don’t 
know what to do with them. Of all 
the criticisms that can be directed 
against that way of life, this is per- 
haps the harshest. 

Those people who speak complacently 
of the growing mood of disaffection 
among young people today as just an- 
other example of “ generational re- 
volt” that will blow over as the kids 
get “older and wiser” are whistling 
in the dark. The mood springs from 
highly specific and unique modern 
social conditions, and if it is not re- 
cognised for what it is and come to 
terms with, the end results will be 
even more alienation, frustration and, 
ultimately, worse disruption which 
must lead to explosion. 

Meanwhile, the sentences still stand. 
It is a matter of simple justice, noth- 
ing more: they should not have been 
given, they are an insult, and it will 
be a bloody disgrace if they are not 
repealed. 
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BILL HILLIER 


Fog over Palestine 


The smoke of war is clearing; the poli- 
tical fog remains. The leaderships of 
all the Middle Eastern states search 
for new guidelines in an unfamiliar 
Situation. Because they are what they 
are, they clutch at what remains of 
the policies of the past, and try to fit 
them into the new pattern. 

The news from Israel makes depress- 
ing reading. Three main lines of 
thought are emerging among the 
leadership. The extreme right thinks 
in terms of annexation and aggran- 
disement. Because the incorporation 
of large numbers of Arabs into Israel, 
including the complete Arab society 
of the Western Bank, would change 
the social and political character of 
Israel, we must suspect that they are 
also hoping to remove as many Arabs 
as they can from the new territories, 
as happened in 1948. 

The Dayanists, now apparently includ- 
ing Ben Gurion, are talking in terms 
of an Arab “protectorate” on the 
West Bank under Israeli patronage. 
With this they would hope to solve 
the refugee problem once and for all, 
and preserve the Zionist character of 
Israel intact. Not that they envisage 
political independence for the Pales- 
tinians: the state would be a kind of 
“ Bantustan”’ with all far-reaching 
political decision-making retained 
firmly in Israeli hands. 

The Eshkolites, who still seem to be 
making the decisions, are beginning 
to realise that if Zionism is to be pre- 
served in its traditional form Israel 
can neither absorb large numbers of 
Arabs, nor become an imperialist 
state in her own right as would be im- 
plicit in the Bantustan policy. Within 
the terms of a Zionist state they can- 
not digest what they have swallowed. 
It must be spat out, and what better 
way than by a new deal with their old 
friendly enemy King Hussein? 


Opening up 


These policies, whatever their super- 
ficial attractions, and however much 
they seem to imply a move away from 
the isolationist past, have one crucial 
weakness in common: they are all 
variations on the old Zionist theme. 
None of them affects the two basic 
problems that must be solved if there 
1s to be a lasting political settlement: 
the restitution of the full political and 
human rights of the Palestinians; and 
the conversion of Israel from a Zion- 
ist state of all the Jews in the world 
into a normal state of its own inhabi- 
tants only, capable of normal rela- 
tions and co-operation with its neigh- 
bours. 

If these are indeed the limits of the 
Israeli leadership’s thinking at the 
present time, it is doubly tragic be- 
cause no account is taken of the ways 
in which the political situation in the 
Middle East has changed. For the 
Israeli people the war, particularly in 
the context of the hysteria which led 
up to it, holds the promise of a psy- 
chological event of the highest import- 
ance: the isolationist cocoon in which 
Israel has stifled politically, culturally 
and morally for the last twenty years 
has been opened up. For the first 
time many Israelis have the oppor- 
tunity of encountering a complete 
Arab society, very different from the 
emaciated remnant of Palestinian so- 
ciety that lived under military rule 
in Israel. In Jerusalem particularly 
the Arab and Israeli societies are be- 
ginning to mingle, with trade leading 
the way. The psychological potential! 
of this encounter is immense, and it 
would be tragic if the policies of the 
leaderships ensured that it was just 
a flash in the pan. 


The proposals for a political settle- 
ment currently being peddled in the 
west are equally vacuous in that they 
pay no more than lip-service to the 
two basic political aspects of the prob- 
lem. ‘Arms control” is an old 
swindle which really means dividing 
up a lucrative market. Labour pleas 
for this policy look sick in the context 
of the attitudes taken up over the 
appointment of the national ‘“ arms 
salesman.” In any case arms control 
cannot be made to work when either 
side can make out a plausible case 
for being threatened by the other, as 
seems certain to be the case in the 
Middle East. Equally a US-USSR con- 
dominium will not reduce the dangers 
while the two sides retain a sense of 
glee grievance. It may even increase 
them. 


Martyrology 


Equally short-sighted is the policy of 
a simple retreat to the positions of 
before June 5. This is, after all, the 
situation which has led to war not 
once, but three times in twenty years. 
In any case why should the West Bank 
be returned to the Jordanian mon- 
archy which only acquired it twenty 
years ago by swindling the Palestin- 
ians through a deal with Ben Gurion? 
It belongs no more to Hussein by 
historical right than it does to the 
Israelis by right of conquest. It be- 
longs to the Arabs of Palestine. Only 
a policy which makes the full restitu- 
tion of the rights of the Palestinians 
the first priority can provide a basis 
for a long-term reduction in hatred 
and hostility. 

The Israelis seem as determined to 
ignore any softening in Arab, particu- 
larly Egyptian, attitudes as they are 
to ignore the realities of their own 
new positions. In Al Ahram (the 
official Nasserist newspaper) recently 
it was explicitly admitted that the 
policy of nationalist hatred and exter- 
mination against Israel was self- 
defeating. In the light of past Egynt- 
ian willingness to compromise with 
Israel, this should be taken at least 
as a promising sign. 

Unfortunately the Israelis, even 
though they now will recognise their 
new independence of the west, and 
the fact that they no longer need to 
pursue a pro-western line for the sake 
of self-preservation, seem likely to Jet 
their obsession with Zionism stand in 
the way of progress towards arree- 
ment with the Arabs. Not the least 
astonishing feature of the present 
situation is that the Israelis seem 
more anxious to develop their new 
links with world Jewry than their new 
opportunities with the Arabs. “ A mil- 
lion more immigrants or the war will 
have failed in its purpose” is the be- 
wildering comment of one newspaper. 
Somewhere along the line, the basic 
nature of Zionism seems in fact to 
have been transformed: Israel no 
longer exists to save world Jewry; it 
is world Jewry that must make it its 
first duty to save Israei 

The point has been made before that 
in the struggle against Israel the 
Arabs have become the victims of 
their own propaganda. The current 
attitudes of Zionist Israel. the state- 
ments of political and religious bodies, 
and the preoccupations of her press, 
suggest that the Israelis are the vic- 
tims not only of their own propa- 
ganda, but of a much more funda- 
mental neurosis based on an esoteric 
interpretation of recent and past his- 
tory, which is only partly intelligible 
to outsiders. The whole of history is 
seen as a history of Jewish martyr- 


ology. Nasser is seen only as the suc- 
cessor to Hitler, the Russian Tsars 
and the Roman Catholic Church - yet 
another alien, inhuman force whose 
main preoccupation is their destruc- 
tion. In the context of the terrible 
persecutions of the past, this view is 
understandable, but in the context of 
present-day Middle Eastern realities, 
it is both absurd and dangerous. The 
Israelis interpret history according 
to a schema which is in no way 
shared by the other participants in 
the conflict. The result is that Israel 
and the Arabs seem always to be 
talking at cross-purposes. As each 
new event takes place it is interpreted 
according to this esoteric schema, and 
the knot, which must one day be un- 
tangled, becomes tighter. 

If the Israelis interpret the recent war 
purely in these terms, then the future 
holds dangers even greater than the 
past. If they do not implement a solu- 
tion aimed at redressing the historic 
grievances of the Palestinians, then 
they have no alternative to trying to 
hold their position in perpetuity by 
force. The war will have taught them 
that in the current world situation 
they cannot rely on the west to bail 
them out and guarantee their fron- 
tiers. This can only mean one thing: 
the development of nuclear weapons. 
Their earlier decision not to press 
ahead with the development of an 
“independent deterrent” after Guy 
Mollet presented them with a reactor 
as a compensation for Suez, was 
bought by the Americans at the cost 
of a secret treaty to guarantee Israel. 
This agreement was shown during the 
war to be very shaky. There is a real 
danger that the Israelis will assert 
that their part of the bargain no 
longer applies. 


Self-fulfilling 


The most vital need in the situation 
is for Israel to think long-term, and to 
realise that the future interests of her 
people will not be served by the re- 
establishment of Zionist isolation. She 
must take note of the possibility of a 
long-term vengeance based on missile 
power. She cannot forever fight pre- 
ventive wars. She must take advant- 
age of her new independence of the 
west to develop common policies with 
the Arab states. She cannot expect 
the Arabs to abandon the Palestine 
refugees, nor change the basic anti- 
imperialist orientation of their poli- 
cies. 

From the point of view of world 
opinion, it is vital that Israeli slogans 
for peace which do not include con- 
cessions on real historical grievances 
should be treated with the utmost 
cynicism. If Israel is allowed to get 
away with arguments and emotional 
confidence tricks remote from the 
political realities of the situation, then 
the long-term result will probably be 
a self-fulfilling prophecy: Israel will 
be destroyed by forces which came 
into existence at her insistence. 


Just a reminder that the international 
congress on The Dialectics Of Libera- 
tion begins tomorrow at the Round- 
house in Chalk Farm, and continues 
every day for a fortnight. Best bets 
for peaceniks: R. D. Laing, Stokely 
Carmichael, Jules Henry, Paul Good- 
man, Herbert Marcuse, and David 
Cooper, on July 15, 18, 19, 25, 28, 
and 29, respectively. All lectures be- 
gin at 10.30 in the morning, except 
Laing’s and Cooper’s which start at 
3 in the afternoon. Ten shillings per 
lecture, 7s 6d for students. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


A room in a Ministry of Labour office 
is the last place you would expect to 
hear a disquisition on the beliefs of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses; but this was 
what happened on Monday in London. 
The occasion was an appellate tri- 
bunal for a conscientious objector, 
SAC Trevor Auty, who had become a 
Witness after a “very happy” year 
in the RAF. 
Mr Auty, who is currently serving 92 
days’ detention for refusing to wear 
his uniform, explained that Jehovah’s 
Witnesses could not co-operate with 
the earthly authorities, and said that 
when he was released from the RAF 
he intended to “preach the good 
news of the Kingdom all day”. The 
chairman, Sir Fred Pritchard, was 
very kind to him and tried to confine 
his questions to the elementary; but 
his two colleagues were rather more 
venturesome. 
In fact, they asked some quite awk- 
ward questions, like why SAC Auty 
co-operated with the tribunal, which 
was also part of the earthly govern- 
ment, why he paid his taxes, obeyed 
traffic lights and so on. He explained 
that society was under the control 
of the Devil, but that we had to put 
up with it; but bearing arms was 
wrong and ridiculous. In answer to 
a rather pained query, he confirmed 
that the Queen and the High Court 
were also under the influence of the 
Devil. Further attempts at clarity met 
with a quite long speech by another 
Witness, appearing for the objector, 
which turned on the Biblical quota- 
tion about rendering unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s. The tribunal mem- 
ber admitted that he was more con- 
fused than ever. 
Confusion or not, the tribunal has to 
report to the Air Ministry, which will 
then decide Auty’s future. It wasn’t 
a trial; but it wasn’t just a tutorial 
in logic. It was, I suppose, an exam: 
what you might call, quite seriously, 
an exit exam. : 
Thought For The Week, from Edgar 
Hoover, FBI chief, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor: “I regret 
to say that we of the FBI are power- 
less to act in cases of oral-genital 
intimacy, unless it has in some way 
obstructed interstate commerce.” 

* 2 » 


Pleasing prophetic ambiguity about 
our headline a fortnight ago, an- 
nouncing Albert Hunt’s rabelaisian 
mini-festival of popular culture; 
“HUNT BALL IN BRADFORD” it 
said, and sure enough, there I was. 
(Happily, nobody approached me 
saying ‘“‘ You are John Ball and I claim 
the Peace News prize.) Very enjoy- 
able it was, too; any number of inter- 
esting people there, all good and 
drunk by two o’clock in the after- 
noon, which perhaps was why nobody 
minded, and several didn’t even notice, 
when The Workhouse Donkey, after 
staggering, chronically under- 
rehearsed, through to the first inter- 
val was, discreetly, not revived there- 
after. It hardly seemed to matter in 
the face of everything else that was 
going on: the Scaffold, sharp, funny 
and beautifully professional; poets 
Adrian Henri and Roger McGough; a 
happening; a prize-fight; and in the 
evening, dancing with three groups, 
a sword-swallower, African chanting 
(impromptu) and the fantastic Cham- 
pion Jack Dupree, whose birthday it 
all was. 
* » 

Footnote to Angry Arts Week: appar- 
ently Centre 42 charged the organis- 
ers £900 for the week’s rental on 
the Round House. That in itself is 
enough to get angry about. 


MARTIN 
JEZER 
on 

being 

a Jew 
and 

a pacifist 


some- 
one’s 
missed 
the 
point 


“Tt must be tough being both a Jew 
and a pacifist.” If I have heard this 
once during the current Israeli-Arab 
war, I have heard it a hundred times. 
“Tt must be tough”... I smile grim- 
ly... “to be an Arab and a pacifist, 
to be an Arab and a soldier, to be an 
Israeli and a soldier .. . it must be 
tough.” 

My own dilemma is that though I 
am Jewish and my family is Zionist, 
I am also a pacifist and at the same 
time an admirer of Hemingway 
heroes such as Robert Jordan. Israel 
is where the action is, and a Times 
reporter reminds us that the Israelis 
are a singing army. 

Now, I love singing armies; we were 
such an army once, and I know the 
spirit and I know it cannot in the 
end be denied. I understand why a 
cousin of mine gave up his US citizen- 
ship to work in a kibbutz. He is 
either singing today or he is dead. 

I am not sure if Arabs sing when 
they march off to war. No matter. 
I can also understand why they are 
fighting. But pacifists are supposed to 
“understand.” They are irrelevant. 
It’s the realists who matter. Politi- 
cians, generals, and statesmen, they’re 
the ones who count. 

A friend asked what I, as a pacifist, 
would do if Egypt attacked Israel. 
This was before the war broke out. 
I asked what he would do if Israel 
attacked Egypt. But the good guys 
never attack. The US is a peace-lov- 
ing nation. 

So I reply vaguely that by dealing 
with the real issues as they exist ob- 
jectively, I’d hope to forestall the need 
of attack. But this doesn’t satisfy. My 
friend is persistent. Arabs are Arabs. 
They will attack. So I go into the 
Gandhian bit about non-violent re- 
sistance. “If the [Israelis love their 
country, they’d be willing to die for 
it. Right? ” 

“Right! ” 

“So if every man, woman, and child 
lined the border and sat down before 
the invading armies, what would 
happen? ” 

“They'd get killed anyway; that’s 
what war is about; but after many 
thousands were killed, perhaps less 
than would ordinarily die in battle, 
do you think the invading armies 
could maintain their discipline, keep 
up their attack?” I remind him of 


ae 


Birmingham, of how the firemen 
could not keep the fire hoses turned 
on the non-violent civil rights de- 
monstrators, despite orders. Some 
crying. “ And they hated the Negroes 
as pathologically as the Arabs are 
supposed to hate the Jews.” 

“It’s crazy,” my friend replies, and 
I agree. We are not ready for non- 
violent resistance, not here, not in 
Israel, not anywhere. That is probably 
generations away. But are we ready 
for war? 

I don’t know who started this most 
recent Arab-Israeli war. Each side 
blames the other. But if military 
analyst Hanson Baldwin is right in 
saying that “the Arabs were caught 
with their planes down,” we can as- 
sume that Israel cast the first stone. 
It is elementary that you don’t begin 
an offensive with your air force on 
the ground. So, as in 1956, the Israelis 
pulled a fast one and blitzkrieged the 
Arabs off the desert. 

“Gutsy fighters, those Israelis,’ I 
hear all around me. ‘“ Gutsy fighters, 
those Nazis,” I hear Lenny Bruce 
from above. “ Blitzed those Polacks 
and Frogs right off the map.” ‘“ Gutsy 
fighters, those Americans. .. . Gutsy 
fighters, those Russians. . . . Gutsy 
fighters, those Viet Cong... . Gutsy 
fighters, those Japs. . . . Gutsy fight- 
ers, those Romans. . . .Gutsy fighters, 
those Greeks. . . .” The applause 
echoes throughout history. Someone’s 
missed the point. 

As I write this the war is almost 
over. The American peace movement 
is split. Zionist doves don’t want to 
offend LBJ lest he not support Israel. 
Martin Luther King urges the US 
back Israel. SCLC apparently needs 
money. But I understand this. There 
is a distinction between supporting 
the Hitler-loving Mr Ky and support- 
ing Mr Hitler’s victims. But peasants 
are peasants are peasants, and so are 
Arabs and so are Israelis. And every- 
one’s got a grievance. 

Israel is threatened. Rightfully, they 
want to defend their country. The 
Arabs see Israel as an outpost of 
Western imperialism. They may be 
right, they may be wrong, but that 
is their perception. Recent events 
have only bolstered this belief. 

If Americans do not make a distine- 
tion between the official policy of, 
say, the Chinese government and the 


desire of idealistic Chinese ‘“ volun- 
teers” to come to the aid of a sister- 
socialist nation under attack, then 
should we expect the Arabs to make 
a distinction between the official US 
policy and the idealistic American 
people who have so openly given 
financial aid, manpower, and editorial 
comfort to the Israeli cause? 
Zionists point out how Israel has 
offered to hele the Arab countries, 
but we.know how our own country, 
perhaps equally as _ well-meaning, 
offers to aid underdeveloped coun- 
tries or the poor at home. For good 
reason we are suspicious of federally 
nanced anti-poverty programmes. 
Why should not the Arabs be equally 
suspicious of Israeli-financed pro- 
grammes to help them? 
We must begin dealing with the 
political problems and the psycholo- 
gical problems, we must understand 
and deal objectively with the percep- 
tions of both sides, and we must deal 
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The singing army ... the spirit cannot In the end be denied. 


with the Palestinian refugees, as dis- 
placed a people as the Jews of 
Europe, whose rights to a homeland 
are equally inalienable. 

So there are some impossibly com- 
plex issues at stake in the Middle 
East, but no one has yet come close 
to dealing with them. As I write this, 
statesmen in the UN are flogging 
each others’ egos. Their rhetoric 
bores us; they address themselves to 
fantasy. On the sideline, the Soviet 
Union and the United States play 
power politics, each looking for an 
advantage, a game of chess. Mean- 
while, young Israelis and young Arabs 
die; the women on both sides mourn 
equally. 

We will have a ceasefire, some kind 
of phony settlement, and a lot of 
pious talk. Six, seven years from now 
the same thing will happen all over 
again. Another war, more dead, more 


talk. 
From WIN magazine. © UPS. 


Dilys Laing | 
MAINTENANT 


Over gold lilies in the dusk 
a lemon moon drips antique honey 
and time is in the hand. 


The loved and loving are together 
with human intellect and vision 
to apprehend the spell. 


Hemlock, willow, birch, and elm, 
like holy sisters — nuns or dryads — 


signal past the eye 


and past the car the frogs declare 
a credo of desire, a power 
of passion over death. 


Earth is a room. When faith is tenant 
the resurrecting year ensures 


a habitat for love. 
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Conscientious objectors in prison in Dartmoor during World War I. 


J. ALLEN SKINNER 


Sustained objection 


Objection Overruled, by David Boul- 
ton (MacGibbon & Kee, 45s). 
The first part of this book is devoted 
to political developments and advo- 
cacies that produced the climate of 
opinion in which the First World 
War was fought, and in which the 
first considerable body of war-resist- 
ers in Britain had to carry through 
their struggle. 
This is followed by chapters giving 
an account of the formation of the 
No Conscription Fellowship, describ- 
ing the farcical operations of the 
wartime tribunals, and relating the 
conditions and treatment that were 
applied to the resisters as they passed 
through the army on the way to 
court martial and prison. 
Then there is a chapter giving an 
account of the differences of view 
that obtained among the men in the 
NCF, primarily between the “ alter- 
nativists ” and the ‘ absolutists,” the 
latter being those who were refusing 
“work of national importance” of- 
fered by the tribunals as an alterna- 
tive to military service. 
There follow accounts of the opera- 
tions of the “Home Office Scheme,” 
the circumstances in which some 
groups of men were sent to France 
so that they might be condemned to 
death for their resistance, and the 
steps that were taken which resulted 
in the commutation of the death 
sentences. The prison conditions 
which the resisters encountered are 
described, and the circumstances in 
which they were tardily released 
from prison in the year following the 
end of the war. 
The book concludes with a chapter 
giving a brief account of the subse- 
quent history of ‘the three principal 
leaders,” Clifford Allen, Fenner 
Brockway, and Bertrand Russell. I 
personally regret the inclusion of this 


concluding chapter. It is necessarily 
inadequate in dealing with the pole 
tical developments in which these 
three found themselves involved, and 
I am under the temptation, which I 
must resist, to amplify certain of the 
developments here described and to 
try to put them in a different per- 
spective. Then there is an element of 
justification in the fact that the book 
impressed Philip Toynbee (in the 
Observer) as being “ too much of the 
old historiography from the top,” and 
this chapter greatly emphasises this 
impression. 

I make this comment so early in what 
I have to say, because I should not 
like to end this article on a depre- 
catory note. Within its limits this 
book is an exceedingly good and use- 
ful one, and as it happens I am one 
of a small group of people to whom 
it is particularly valuable. 

David Boulton has done some careful 
research into the socialist journals 
and pamphlets before the war, the 
Tribunal (journal of the NCF during 
the war), and the issues of Hansard 
that are vital to the story. Now, 
though I was much involved in the 
happenings dealt with, there are 
many things that I am learning for 
the first time from this book. 

For instance, though of course like 
everybody active politically I have 
been only too well aware of the mis- 
erable collapse of the internationalist 
aspirations of the early socialists, the 
rather detailed account which David 
Boulton gives of the discussions and 
the bearing it has on some of my 
early heroes I find rather chastening 
even at my present age. 

There is here the conflict between 
the two “realisms” that is continu- 
ally manifest in politics: the realism 
that has regard for the ultimate in- 
exorable actualities; and the realism 


that regards the state of public 
opinion as the primary reality. The 
two conceptions each have their own 
validity, and this fact presents pain- 
ful dilemmas; but, for the advocates 
of revolutionary innovation, it is the 
first that is the mere important. 
During this period I was spending 
my leisure, after a full day’s work in 
earning my living, in attending to 
the secretarial affairs of the Man- 
chester Branch of the NCF; and I 
suppose it is for this reason that some 
of the things in this record come as 
news to me. In fact, though I knew 
of Macdonald’s evasiveness (and even 
at that time held him to be a rather 
equivocal type), the circumstances of 
Jean Jaurés’ temporising trend just 
before his assassination came as news 
to me. 

Then, of course, the Tribunal was only 
spasmodically available to the men 
who were spending most of their time 
in prison, so that a good deal of the 
information extracted from its pages 
in this book comes to me for the 
first time, though my prison period 
was a relatively short one, covering 
only the year 1917. I am glad to 
be able to fill in this gap. 

If the waging of war is brought to 
an end before humanity blows itself 
out of existence it will clearly be 
achieved by means other than the in- 
dividual refusal to bear arms, though 
the First World War resisters hoped 
they might be making a contribution 
to that end. The years that have fol- 
lowed have enormously extended the 
type of political disillusionment that 
was encountered by young socialists 
in the failure of international work- 
ing-class solidarity as a means to end 
war. 

The political assumptions that were 
made by the organised war resisters 
of the First World War, however, 


have been defeated by things other 
than the weaknesses of the political 
human being. The assumptions that 
we made in the First World War have 
been defeated by the development of 
weaponry. There were some 16,000 
men (in prison and out) who had 
refused to carry a rifle. This was at 
a time when the’ main requirement 
for the waging of war was a mass of 
individual men with individual wea- 
pons to inflict death on individual 
enemies. 

We made the hopeful assumption 
that, following the example of the 
resisters in that war, by the next 
time the number might have grown 
to 160,000, and that the number of 
resisters after that could conceivably 
have grown sufficiently to have to be 
taken into account in the formulation 
of a country’s foreign policy. Whether 
or not that assumption was too sim- 
ple and optimistic, it does not have the 
same relevance now in relation to 
the war threat, which no longer has 
the same dependence on the indi- 
vidual man with the individual wea- 
on. 

Histone are given in this book of 
the tortures to which a number of 
the COs were subjected as_ they 
passed through the hands of the 
military; but since the 1914-1918 war 
we have learned much more about the 
vile cruelty of which men are capa- 
ble when they are invested with 
power in the psychopathic condition 
induced by excessive self-righteous- 
ness. The kind of things that were 
done to some COs, horrible though 
they were, seem now rather minor 
matters compared with the things 
that were done by the Germans dur- 
ing the last war, the French in Al- 
geria a few years ago, and with the 
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Right: Captain Levy, handcuffed after receiving 
his three-year hard fabour sentence. 


LEVY: 


Why the 
withdraw 


On June 3, Captain Howard Levy, a 
US army doctor who had refused to 
give medical training to Special 
Forees recruits, was sentenced to 
three years’ hard labour at a South 
Carolina court martial. This interview, 
which is reprinted from the National 
Guardian, took place between Cap- 
tain Levy and Lise Couture during a 
break in the trial. 


In 1956 you supported Eisenhower 
and now you’re on trial because of 
your opposition to the war, and your 
support for civil rights. When did you 
change and why? 
The real transformation came when 
I was an intern and a resident at 
various New York hospitals, mostly 
Bellevue. It was really my first con- 
tact with anyone who was poor. I 
used to walk the six blocks between 
the private, very de luxe University 
Hospital and Bellevue, just comparing 
the two, and the types of people I 
met at each. One gets the sense that 
the kind of medical treatment poor 
people get is one which degrades 
them almost by design. If you degrade 
people enough, medical care is in- 
effectual. I guess that’s the case most 
places. I can’t see any way to gain 
people’s respect if they view you as 
part and parcel of the same system, 
its totality, which has degraded 
them. 
Did you do anything to avoid joining 
the Army two years ago? 
I certainly thought in terms of not 
going into the Army, in terms of be- 
ing a selective conscientious objector 
because of my opposition to the war 
in Vietnam. But it just didn’t seem 
feasible. The law didn’t cover it. 
Why did you refuse to train Special 
Forces men? 
I trained them for about four months, 
till June 1966. I stopped, because I 
gradually understood the significance 
of what I was asked to do. After that, 
I didn’t train them at all although I 
let them stay around the office watch- 
ing till September. But nothing hap- 
pened to me because of it till I was 
charged in December. 
When did you first become aware of, 
and opposed to, the war? 
Approximately four years ago, when 
the US had 20,000 troops there - or 
advisers, as we used to call them. 


US should 
from Vietnam 


On what grounds did you oppose it? 
It’s the wrong war at the wrong time 
and the wrong place, fought for the 
wrong reasons with the wrong 
methods. In fact, there’s nothing 
right with it, for the United States. 
What would you do about it, if you 
were in a position to decide? 

Pull out now. There’s not much else 
you can do. You can say that, in my 
own little way, ’'ve been urging that 
since we had 20,000 troops there. At 
that point, people who were opposed 
to withdrawing were saying, as they’re 
saying now, that we couldn’t because 
we’d lose face. Which seems to be a 
peculiar reason to fight a war. There’s 
nothing short of withdrawing that 
would work. If you’re going to be 
there, the war is going to be brutal. 
But I don’t think we should be there 
in the fitst place. Any other sugges- 
tion than withdrawal plays into the 
hands of the hawk, because once you 
suggest we should stay, his arguments 
become much more reasonable and 
valid than your counter-arguments 
which are designed to de-brutalise the 
war. After all, once we’re there we 
might as well play to win. It’s a 
logical argument, actually. The prob- 
lem is that we shouldn't be there. 
When you refused to teach the aid 
men, did you have any idea of what it 
could lead to? 

I knew it was going to have some re- 
percussions. One has only to rely upon 
the rigidity of the Army to make the 
consequences even greater than they 
might have been. It’s a most obstinate 
institution, once the wheels are set 
in motion. 

Would you do it again, knowing what 
would happen? 


. yes. 
Which of the civil rights positions are 
you closest to? 

I certainly would identify to a great 
extent with Stokely Carmichael, with 


some reservations. The challenge of i 


civil rights is mainly a challenge to 
the white liberals - and to the black 
bourgeoisie, to a lesser extent. And 


the challenge means, either you put | 


up or you shut up. I think it’s per- 
fectly obvious that the war on poverty, 
as it’s presently structured - with or 
without the war in Vietnam - cannot 
work. And, as far as I can see, white 
liberals have not committed them- 
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happenings in Vietnam today. Given 
a sufficient degree of self-righteous- 
ness associated with military power, 
there seems to be no limit to the 
vileness of which men are capable. 
‘The First World War COs have had 
their effect, though not by means of 
the contribution which they hoped to 
make to the ending of war. Their 
experiences helped to propel a 
movement of opinion that modified 
prison conditions. Prisons are still 
horrible and degrading places, but as 
one who has experienced prison with 
and without the silence rule I know 
that the ending of this was well worth 
achieving. 

Moreover, the enormous difference in 
public opinion in relation to dissi- 
dents in the Second World War as 
compared with the First probably 
owes a good deal to the stand made 
by the early COs. The governmental 
powers have learned a good deal 


(that, for instance, it was political 
Stupidity to bring the resisters into 
spectacular contact with the men in 
the army) but there was too a much 
more sober public attitude that made 
possible a healthier degree of toler- 
ance. 

The development of organised war 
resistance in Britain in defiance of 
the nation’s first experience of con- 
scription in the earlier part of this 
century provided a new development 
in European history, and David Boul- 
ton’s book makes an important con- 
tribution to the record. 

J. Allen Skinner served the No Con- 
scription Council for 15 years as 
secretary and chairman. He was the 


editor of “No More War” and, for 


three years, of Peace News. He was 
imprisoned twice in the First World 
War, contracting surgical TB; lacking 
proper medical care, he partially lost 
the use of one arm and one leg. He 
was imprisoned again at Christmas 
1959 with other members of the 
Direct Action Committee against Nu- 
clear War. 


selves deeply enough to make that 
commitment meaningful. I think that 
we've gone so far with civil rights 
now that it seems unlikely to me that 
the civil rights movement will sud- 
denly come to a standstill. I think 
what will happen, however, is that 
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In what way? 

I think it'll progress from protest to 
resistance. I don’t know right now 
what form that protest will take; I 
hope it will be non-violent. But I don’t 
know that we can expect any assur- 
ances from the Negro community that 


the movement will change direction. 


this will in fact be the case. 


Advertisement 


The Anti-Concord Project 


stop the 
Concord 


The Anti-Concord Project has been founded by a group of some 
hundreds of people including scientists, artists, business men, civil 
servants, housewives, doctors, teachers, professors, MPs, etc, who 
are concerned and alarmed at the efforts being made to develop 
supersonic transport aircraft. 

We shall inform the public of the facts about the expected effects 
of the use of such aircraft (SSTs) and shall oppose their construc- 
tion and use. We see this as a clear case of a choice having to 
be made - is technology to be sanely controlled or is it to be 
allowed increasingly to degrade and destroy our environment? 
We regard the development of SSTs as a disaster for the general 
public and for aviation. It is evident that this development was 
undertaken without sufficient consideration, that it is enormously 
costly, and that if they are used, SSTs will, as a result of the 
“sonic boom” (produced throughout the entire flight at super- 
sonic speeds), cause intolerable disturbance and damage. 

We believe that these effects will not be tolerated, and that SSTs 
will have to be banned. Our immediate aims are both to help to 
create in Britain a climate of public opinion in which it will be 
possible for the Government to terminate work upon the Concord, 
and also to press the Government to make this decision. 

Our further aim (in co-operation with similar movements in other 
countries) is to help to bring about the banning of SSTs inter- 
nationally. 

To these ends we intend to commence large-scale advertising, 
and for this purpose we need money. The names of all contribu- 
tors and sponsors will be published, except where anonymity is 
desired. 

Contributions, and requests for further information, to: 

The Anti-Concord Project, Convener, Richard Wiggs, 70 Lytton 
Avenue, Letchworth, Hertfordshire. 

Cheques ete may be crossed: “ Lloyds Bank Ltd, Letchworth.” 
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DEFLOWERED BUT UNBOWED 


Abbie Hoffman is manager of Liberty 
House, a New York retail outlet for 
goods produced by Negro co-opera- 
tives in Mississippi; an interview 
about his work there appeared in last 
week’s Peace News. Here he des- 
cribes the events of May 13, when 
some peace activists joined the pro- 
war “Support Our Boys” parade in 
New York. 


There we sat in a corner of Central 
Park going through all the changes 
that you go through before direct 
action. Sixteen members of the 
Flower Brigade preparing to march 
in the Support Our Boys in Vietnam 
parade. “Shit, I’m scared. I almost 
didn’t make it up on the subway.” 
Joe Flaherty of the Village Voice 
drops by to tell us it’s like walking 
into the lion’s den. Kim Fouratt says 
he’s definitely marching. He called 
the parade committee and was as- 
sured we were an officially designated 
group in the parade and he has this 
marvellous cherub look that says “ we 
got to show them our love.” The 
Daily News reporter comes by: 
“Where are all your members?” 


“They went AWOL,” someone quips. 
“Tf Jim goes I guess we all go.” No- 
one cops out. Since I’m supposed to 
know about this stuff I do my OK-I- 
think-we’re-gonna _ get-the-shit-kicked- 
out-of-us speech. It’s a quickie on non- 
violent defence, about removing ear- 
rings, protecting genitals and base of 
the head, staying together as a group, 
etc. Jim talks to the cops. They are 
going to escort us to Lexington and 
93rd, our assembly point. They try 
to talk us out of going. Some cop’s 
on a walkie-talkie and orders are 
that we get no escort. Just then a 
patrol car rides by with a “ Support 
Our Boys” sticker on the windshield, 


We figure it’s safer without the cops. 
Off come as many identifying items 
as possible. Al] we got are flowers. 
We march the five blocks without 
incident and form behind a boy scout 
group from Queens. It’s sunny and 
we're really grooving. Glad there’s no 
trouble, we wait for about an hour. 
Some people who like what we’re do- 
ing buy us more flowers to carry. We 
all have American flags, some guys 
have official Support Our Boys ban- 
ners that they bought from vendors 
who came by. I have a_ beautifully 
coloured cape that says Freedom all 
over it. My girl is dressed in red, 
white and blue. Three people have 
pink posters that say “Love” on 
them. A few college hawkniks come 
by. One guy swings, wants to get laid, 
takes a flower and says he’ll even 
march with us. The boy scouts are 
really digging us goofing around: 
“Hey, they’re kissing, look at that.” 


The scout leaders are having a real 
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Abbie Hoffman 


time controlling the kids. They make 
them line up with their right arms 
extended two inches below Heil Hit- 
ler position. They order them to face 
front. Everything looks cool. We’re 
all impatient to get going. The word 
goes out: “ We’re movin’ out.” OK. 
“Left, Right” or “ Right, Left.” The 
boy scouts are really showing us up. 
We march a half block to Park 
Avenue. You can really hear the 
bands now. It’s John Philip Sousa 
Day in Fun City. Man, I dig parades. 
A busty mother walks by with her 
four-year-old twins dressed in Army 
clothes, each with a plastic machine 
gun. Two Bircher type women see us. 
They ask the cops what’s going on. 
The cop shrugs his shoulders. They 
confer with the boy scout leaders. 


STEPHEN MORRIS 


They decide that we are corrupting 
influence. They march the scouts 
around the Flatbush Conservative 
Club contingent. We follow. We get 
cut off from the boy scouts. “ Be Pre- 
pared!” Zonk! Fists, red paint, kicks, 
beer cans, spitting - the whole Ameri- 
can Welcome Wagon treatment. They 
grab our American flags and rip them 
up. Quite an interesting bit, since this 
parade was formed chiefly because of 
the flag burning at the April 15 peace 
march. Daisy petals flying all over 
like chicken feathers. A mother drops 
her baby in order to get in a few 
well-placed kick punches. The baby’s 
getting crushed along with the flower 
people. The baby’s one of us, while 
Mom does her patriotic thing. Two 
girls are stomped on. We sound the 


Battlefields 


It’s Cold in Pongo-Ni, by Edward 
Franklin (Hutchinson 21s). 


This Island Now, by Peter Abrahams 
(Faber 21s). 


It’s Cold in Pongo-Ni appears to be 
Edward Franklin’s first novel; with 
luck it could be his last. Franklin, 
born in 1930, served in the Korean 
war and now works in the publica- 
tions department of the University of 
California. That last piece of infor- 
mation is perhaps the clue as to how 
It’s Cold in Pongo-Ni came to be 
published in the first place. The book, 
all 158 pages of it, plus a photo of 
Mr Franklin splashed over the back 
cover, is a war story. Which war? As 
you can guess from the biographical 
information, the Korean war. 

We've read the book before, but by 
better writers than Mr Franklin. Good 
war books are rare, very rare, and 
the classic in this field is Stephen 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage; 
but this was written 50 years after 
the American Civil War had ended. 
The First World War was more dis- 
tinctive for its poetry than its novels. 
What of the Second World War? 
Irwin Shaw? Norman Mailer? James 
Jones? A mere handful, with only 
Mailer really surviving. War books 
at present appear, thankfully, to be 
“out ” and it is “sex ” which is “ in” 
for the novel: further, this is quickly 
moving towards ‘“‘ deviant sex” as the 
“in” topic. 

It’s Cold in Pongo-Ni has some de- 
viant sex in it, but one has to do a 
Freudian interpretation regarding 
the “arms around comrades” bits. 
However, the basic plot of the book 
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is fairly simple, but its simplicity is 
fouled up by an odd and very con- 
trived style. Mr Franklin is trying to 
do a Hemingway on us, and he fails as 
hundreds of others have done before 
him. 
Eight soldiers have to go behind the 
Chinese lines to capture a Chinese 
soldier. Their orders for this mission 
are as follows: 
“<T want you to go out there,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘and get right into the 
trenches with those yellow  bas- 
tards ... Just bring me one warm 
Gookie and I’ll see you get the 
works. Just one warm Gookie. 
When you get into the middle of 
those yellow bastards, I want you 
to kill them, understand?’ ” 
The crunch of this little escapade 
comes when the Colonel demands 
that they must be back in time to 
play in a championship football game. 
The battle scenes, which one would 
presume would be the power and 
force in any war story, are annoying. 
They suggest that Mr Franklin was on 
a diet of Batman films while he was 
writing the book. For example: 
“Pow. A fragment of grenade goes 
Offers 
“Thump, goes the Chinese mortar, 
followed by ververbations that go 
rump, rump, rump.” 
“The grenade explodes with a 


flash. ‘ Blam ’.” 
And the best of them all: “... the 
chink, chink, chink, chink of the 


Maxim machine gun firing from the 
Chinese trench.” 

The joke of the book appears near 
the beginning of the novel, when 
there is a suggestion from the peace 
officer of the story that the company 
should write a placard saying: ‘“ Mao 
Tse-tung is an ignorant fart.” I 
couldn’t even raise a smile. 


* * * 


Prejudice is one of many themes in 
Peter Abrahams’ book, This Island 
Now; but then, he is an expatriate 
South African Negro, luckily not the 
bitter kind, though of course he has 
every right to be. Mr Abrahams is by 
anyone’s standards a good novelist, 
and This Island Now is a clever 
novel: well written, interesting, and 
above all a political novel that suc- 
ceeds. There is a brilliant two-page 
opening, printed in italics, inspired 
perhaps by the Kennedy assassination, 
for it is about a man waiting to kill 
a president. This section has nothing 
at all to do with the main work, but 


retreat. “ Get those bearded creeps.” 
(No one had a beard.) “Cowards. 
Cowards.” “Go back to the Village.” 
Cops appear out of nowhere. There 
is a flying, wedge. We are marched 
to Second Avenue and get a police 
escort to St Mark’s Place. 

The Flower Brigade lost its first bat- 
tle, but watch out America. We were 
poorly equipped with flowers from 
uptown florists. Already there is talk 
of growing our own. Plans are being 
made to mine the East River with 
daffodils. Dandelion chains are being 
wrapped around induction centres. 
Holes are being dug in street pave- 
ments and seeds dropped and covered. 
The cry of ‘‘Flower Power” echoes 
through the land. We shall not wilt. 
Let a thousand flowers bloom. 


with other italic sections serves to 
indicate changes of scene. 


The story is set on an unspecified 
island in the Caribbean following the 
death of the island’s dictator, Presi- 
dent Moses Joshua. Crisis automatic- 
ally follows, there is jostling for 
power, and the most conniving, domi- 
nating, ruthless person emerges as 
the new president. This man is Al- 
bert Josiah, a small man who, in order 
to maintain his grip on power or to 
increase his power manipulates in 
turn the press, the police, the people, 
and finally the law. We follow the 
story through many eyes, but mostly 
through those of Joel, a man who has 
married into the most powerful fam- 
ily on the island: the Isaacs, a white 
family who do their fair share of 
jostling in order to side with the in- 
fluential and thereby protect their 
own interests. 
We also look at the situation through 
the eyes of the press, and a half- 
Chinese, half-Negro girl called Mattha 
Lee who is in love with, and who is 
loved by, Joel. There are many sub- 
plots going on, and people drift in 
and out of the story, sometimes with 
purpose, sometimes without, often 
adding subtlety and humour. Martin 
Mastering, for example, who has 
written a story about the quaint hab- 
its of the “natives.” The “ natives” 
of his story are the English, and a 
black anthropologist from an _ un- 
named country goes among them to 
study their habits, customs, and be- 
liefs. 
At the end of the book we are left 
with Albert Josiah’s thoughts as he 
mentally justifies his actions: 
“The lion does not lie down peace- 
fully with the lamb. The exploiters 
do not suffer a change of heart and 
cease to exploit. The great powers 
do not suddenly discover morality 
and find that it is wrong to mani- 
pulate small countries and use their 
lands as bases and battlefields and 
their people as living targets in the 
power game of showing muscle. If 
this way is wrong then there is no 
way out for the people of the un- 
derdeveloped world. The people of 
that other world were lucky; they 
had centuries in which to work out 
their institutions and to grow rich 
and stable; and of course they had 
the resources of the underdevel- 
oped world...” 
Here then is what the story is all 
about. Come to think of it, this is 
what nearly all the world problems 
are about. 
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MINDS LEFT BLOWN BY DIGGERS 


What happens to the student activists 
in America when they leave college? 
A former secretary of Students for a 
Democratic Society, Paul Booth, typi- 
fied in this report as one of the “old 
folks ” or a “ structuralist,” organised 
a conference in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
on June 16 to discuss the possible set- 
ting up of a centre to co-ordinate the 
activities of ex-students from the New 
Left. He didn’t get what he wanted 
but, as Hamish Sinclair suggests, he 
may yet succeed. This article is re- 
printed from the National Guardian. 
Hamish Sinclair reports: About 200 
student movement “ graduates ”’ came 
along in response to the call from 
former SDS national secretary, Paul 
Booth, “for a serious assessment of 
necessary next steps for radical or- 
ganisation.” “ A large group of active 
people,” Booth’s invitation letter 
Stated, “have ‘graduated’ from the 
student movement and find them- 
selves without opportunity for com- 
munication and mutual action with 
others around the country.” 


Basically, the letter was intended for 
former student activists over college 
age who find that the student move- 
ment ~ meaning SDS - is no longer an 
adequate home. The problem is that 
these ‘old folks,” as they are called 
by some younger students, have no 
place to go outside the established 
left political parties which. they re- 
ject. The conference, ideally, was to 
have at least begun to deal with this 
problem. 

What some of the leading “ old folks ” 
had in mind was contained in a pro- 
posal “to provide an organisational 
centre for the new left as it moves 
beyond the campus.” This idea 
sounded suspiciously like an attempt 
to impose a confining national struc- 
ture on a growing movement, at least 
to a number of campus activists. 
Since the proposal was argued within 
the movement before the conference, 


there was little creative debate. The 
lines seemed fixed beforehand. As 
such, the conference lacked the 
vigorous agendas, hot discussion and 
hard positions to attack and defend 
that characterise new left confer- 
ences. And without these qualities, 
the proposed opportunity for commu- 
nication at the meeting was absent - 
until the Diggers came, but that was 
not quite the type of communication 
the “old folks” were after. 

The Diggers, based in San Francisco’s 
Haight-Ashbury district, are perhaps 
the most political group among the 
hippies. They descended on the con- 
ference to “ blow some minds,” but 
seemingly did not understand that 
they came to a meeting split down 
the seams by the activists-“ old folks ” 
bifurcation. Even so, they - and per- 
haps they alone - made the meeting 
memorable. 

Emmett Grogan, Digger activist from 
San Francisco, presented the hippie 
ease, After “old folk ” - with a differ- 
ence - Tom Hayden finished his con- 
ference introduction on Friday night, 
Grogan and three of his Diggers did 
their “things.” It was a thing that 
called for brothers to join the Digger 
revolution. 

Grogan and his three from the west, 
in a perfectly planned theatrical coup 
d’etat, seized power, dismantled the 
assumptions of the radical power 
structure and might have blown a few 
minds with a Digger-style reconstruc- 
tion programme but for their im- 
mediate departure in the morning. 
Left behind were hippies Jim Fouratt 
and Abbie Hoffman from New York 
to pick up the pieces left from what 
must go down in new left history as 
the briefest and most dramatic capi- 
tulation to a caucus yet. 

Relentless in their aggressive and of- 
fensive attack, the Diggers gave no 
quarter to the new left about middle- 
of-the road positions and US middle 


Battle-weary and wounded 


South Vietnamese government troops withdraw, carrying their wounded 
after a battle with NLF troops. A recent report by Richard Harwood in the 
New York Herald Tribune suggests that American troops, too, are suffering 
heavy casualties. He wrote on July 7: “The American strategy, so far as it 
exists, has been to kill the enemy faster than he can find replacements. It 
is not succeeding. There is a military stalemate in South Vietnam and it 


shows no sign of easing . . 


-’ What that means is that lots of people, 


civilians and soldiers, are being killed without any obvious objective being 
achieved. The battle-weary and the wounded are a testimony to the futility 


of this war. \ 


class values. To the trades unionist 
working all his life inside the union 
for change they said simply, “ Drop 
out man! The factory is a concentra- 
tion camp; suburbia is a concentra- 
tion camp. You can’t change concen- 
tration camps from within.” 

Peter Berg, perhaps the most articu- 
late and coherent of the Diggers 
there, delivered a comprehensive an- 
alysis of the middle class condition 
when he responded to MHayden’s 
notion of “ urban guerrillas.” 
Hayden, former SDS president and 
Newark ghetto organiser, said, “ You 
have to create the constituency where 
the people who drop out of the system 
can operate. Urban guerrillas are the 
only realistic alternative at this time 
to electoral politics or mass armed 
resistance.” In a later session SDS 
vice president Carl Davidson was to 
amplify this notion when he dealt 
with organising students and profes- 
sionals. “The university,” he said, 
“is a feeder institution into capital- 
ism. The idea of a radical professional 
is an implicit contradiction, because 
the teacher becomes a revolutionary 
when he obstructs the system and 
gets fired.” 

The Diggers liked Hayden but their 
own analysis, other than dropping out, 
fell short of programmatic proposals 
to organise change. “ Dropping out is 
nothing new for us here,” said one 
movement “ graduate.” “ Every SNCC 
and SDS community organiser 
dropped out some years back. What 
will be new, will be an organised pro- 
gramme to make dropping out poli- 
tically relevant to social change.” 
Finding a programme was the func- 
tion of the ‘“ Drawing Boards” con- 
ference. The Diggers gave some les- 
sons on method but added as little as 
anybody else to the questions of 
strategy. They found sympathetic al- 
lies in the activists from community 
projects and the SDS university or- 
ganisers. For a rough reference this 
tri-partite alliance between commun- 
ity organisers, SDS student organisers 
and the Diggers was the core of the 
opposition to the “structuralists ” 
who were dominant among the spon- 
sors of the conference. 

Davidson described the “ structural- 
ists” as those people who had not 
gone into the community action pro- 
jects and now felt isolated from the 
mainstream of the movement. Other 
activists characterised them as the 
academics and “ peace-politics ” tac- 
ticians in the movement who sought to 
end their own isolation by imposing 
a top-down national structure to co- 
ordinate new left activities. 


BELGIAN COs 
STRIKE AGAIN 


Jacques Forton writes: A new con- 
flict has arisen within the Belgian 
Protection Civile between the admin- 
istration and the conscientious objec- 
tors who do their alternative service 
there. Two months ago the COs had 
to refuse to build an anti-atomic bomb 
shelter which was part of the Early 
Warning System; five were arrested. 
Now they have refused to participate 
in an open-air meeting in Melsbraeck 
which seemed to them obviously pro- 
paganda for the army. 

Again there have been arrests, and 
those detained have decided to fast 
in protest against their predicament. 
They wish to be sent to civil organis- 
ations, to be useful to the community 
instead of waiting for a nuclear war to 
explode. They need all the support 
we can give. Please write to M. le 
Ministre de l’Interieur, 1-3 rue de 
Louvain, Bruxelles 1, asking for new 
openings to be given to the COs. 


Rennie Davis, Chicago ghetto organ- 
iser, raised the most enthusiasm with 
a description of the School for Com- 
munity Organisers in his city and a 
proposal that bridged the gap be- 
tween the “ structuralist ” motion of a 
new left “centre” and the activists’ 
more autonomous notion of theory 
and programme building. 

The conclusion that Davis drew from 
the school’s proposed two-pronged or- 
ganising and research attack on the 
Chicago Democratic political machine 
was that programme co-ordination for 
the new left would grow out of the 
organising needs themselves, and at 
the moment this would best be 
handled regionally. 

Hayden in his introduction to the con- 
ference had said, “Action provides 
its own evidence which theory alone 
can never do.” The marked en- 
thusiasm for Davis’s presentation 
seemed to reflect this view - the 
general feeling among the conference 
participants that action-based theory 
would become most relevant to the 
movement’s needs, 

What the conference represented was 
a victory for the activists against the 
arbitrary imposition of a superstruc- 
ture over their and other new left 
activity. It is possible that the Dig- 
gers’ presence assured this victory. 
But, more likely, the postponement of 
public debate on the proposal for “ an 
organisational counterpart to SDS for 
‘non-students’” was a tactical re- 
treat on the part of the “ structural- 
ists.” The trouble was that as hosts, 
they made none of this clear. 


News in Brief 


James Meredith has just completed 
his second 150 mile “ March Against 
Fear” in Mississippi. On the first 
occasion, a year ago, he was shot in 
the back and had to give up. 

At the Congress of Racial Equality 
conference in California last week, 
Floyd McKissick, national director, 
said that the civil rights movement 
was “ dead.” In its place had emerged 
rae he called the “black revolu- 
ion,” 

Seven hundred peopie attended a 
meeting at the Salle de la Mutualité 
in Paris on July 4 when the Paris 
American Committee to Stopwar 
(PACS) celebrated American Inde- 
pendence Day. Writes Ira Morris, 
PACS president: “ With all members 
of the Vietnamese Student Union in 
Paris (pro-Viet Cong) invited, we had 
unexpected success ... about 45 Viet- 
namese students sang Vietnamese 
songs and appeared to enjoy them- 
selves. It would seem that in normal 
circumstances Vietnamese and Ameri- 
cans can get on exceptionally well! ” 
Beheiren, the Japan “ Peace for Viet- 
nam! ” Committee, is helping a group 
of foreigners in Japan who wish to 
publicise their opposition to the US 
presence in Vietnam. More than 30 
people, mainly from the USA and 
Europe, including some working in 
Hiroshima, have signed a statement 
which will be presented to the US 
embassy in Tokyo when 100 have 
signed. 

A Quaker Action Group, which sent 
the boat, the Phoenix, to North Viet- 
nam with medical supplies, will hold 
a week of witness in Washington on 
the theme “Stop the Bombing” be- 
tween August 6 and 13. They will 
vigil outside the Pentagon. The group 
will send a crew of five to Hong Kong 
in August when Phoenix will sail a 
second time with medical supplies for 
North Vietnam. 

Father Milani, the Italian pacifist 
whose plea for the recognition of CO 
rights received much attention in 
Italy, died in Florence on June 26, 
aged 44, - The Friend. 
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May 5, 1967 
The Producer, 
The Weekly World. 
Dear Sir, 
I feel I must protest at the failure to 
reproduce comment from the weekly 
pacifist paper Peace News in recent 
editions of your programme. 


Generally, one recognises that the 
selection of material is a matter for 
editorial judgment. On many occa- 
sions, when leading articles in Peace 
News which I thought deserved men- 
tion in your programme have been 
tgnored, I have groused to myself and 
others, but accepted that I could not 
pretend to objectivity and so could not 
resume to make a complaint. 
owever, in the last two weeks, April 
21 and April 28, Peace News has run 
articles on Greece that I am willing to 
assert have deserved to find mention 
in any programme that purports to 
be an impartial survey of the weekly 


BOB OVERY 


The way of the world 


press. On April 21, by coincidence the 
day of the coup, we ran an article by 
Stephen Rousseas which is one of the 
best statements on the political situa- 
tion in Greece to have appeared in 
recent years. Last week, April 28, we 
ran a front-page editorial, ‘ Dictator- 
ship in Greece,” which on the strength 
of our consistent coverage of Greece 
over many years was able to comment 
on the current situation with some in- 
sight, as against, say, the New States- 
man, which in its excellent front-page 
leader had to fill in the gaps left by its 
complete failure to cover Greece in 
recent years. (If you would like refer- 
ences to major articles on Greece in 
Peace News recently, I will gladly 
supply them.) 

Since neither of the Peace News 
articles was mentioned in your pro- 
gramme I am writing for an explana- 
tion. I am assured that factors like 
circulation do not affect your willing- 


ADRIAN MITCHELL’S 


PERSONAL CONMENT 


To Nye Bevan 


Despite His Change Of Heart 


Because I loved him 


I believe that somebody dropped blood-freezing powder 
Into the water-jug of vodka which Nye Bevan swigged 


Before he asked us: 


Do you want Britain to go naked to the conference table? 


A difficult question. 


Whoever saw Britain naked? 


Britain bathes behind locked doors 
Where even the loofah is subject to the Official Secrets Act. 
But surely Britain strips for love-making? 


Not necessarily. 


a 


An analysis of British sexual response 

Proves that most of the United Kingdom’s acts of love 
Have been undertaken unilaterally. 

There have been persistently malicious rumours 


From Africa and Asia 


That Britain’s an habitual rapist, 

But none of the accusers has alleged 

That Britain wore anything less than full dress uniform 
With a jangle of medals, bash, bash, 

During the alleged violations. 


So do you want Britain to go naked to the conference table? 


Britain the mixed infant 


Its mouth sulien as it enters its second millenium 


Of pot-training. 


Britain driven mad by puberty 

Still wearing the uniform of Lord Baden-Powell 

(Who was honoured for his services to sexual mania). 
Britain laying muffins at the Cenotaph. 

Britain, my native archipelago, 

Entirely constructed of rice pudding. 


So do you want Britain to go naked to the conference table? 
Yes. Yes, Nye, without any clothes at all. 

For underneath the welded Carnaby 

Spike-studded dogceollar groincrusher boots, 


Blood-coloured combinations 


And the golfing socks which stink of Suez, 
Underneath the Rolls Royce heart 

Worn on a sleeve encrusted with royal snot, 
Underneath the military straitjacked 

From the Dead Meat Boutique — 


Lives 
A body 


Of incredibly green beauty. . 


ness to comment, so can only assume 
in the absence of any other explana- 
tion, that your exclusion of Peace 
News material is the product of poli- 
tical bias. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bob Overy, News Editor. 


May 8, 1967 
Dear Mr Overy, 
Thank you for your letter, which I 
received this morning. 
Our reviewers have a very large num- 
ber of weeklies to read, and cannot 
hope to mention all of them - even 
over a fairly considerable period. 
However, if you heard The Weekly 
World broadcast last Saturday (May 
6) you will know that your paper was 
the first weekly to be mentioned. 
As this programme was both recorded 
and broadcast before we received 
your letter, I hope you will agree that 
this demonstrates that there is no 
question whatever of deliberate exclu- 
sion of your paper. 
Yours sincerely, 
Christopher Capron, Producer, 
The Weekly World. 


May 10, 1967 
Dear Mr Capron, 
Yes, I did hear your mention of Peace 
News last Saturday. It deflates my 
argument a little, but still doesn’t ex- 
plain why the specific articles I named 
(in our April 21 and 28 issues) re- 
ceived no consideration on the pro- 
gramme. 
Do I take you to mean that your re- 
viewers have such a large number of 
weeklies to read that they often don’t 
have time to read Peace News? Or is 
the duration of the programme so 
short that they very often don’t have 
time to mention Peace News, even 
when it runs a better article on a par- 
ticular topic than the other weeklies? 
In either case, your reviewers must be 
operating under some sort of priority- 
rating, with Peace News low on the 
ist! 
Ym not simply making debating 
points. I'd be interested to learn what 
are your criteria for the selection of 
material. 
Yours sincerely, 
Bob Overy, News Editor. ys 


Involved in the fortunes of Peace 
News, I have begun listening eagerly 
to the Saturday morning BBC Home 
Service programme, The Weekly 
World, over the last year or so, anx- 
ious to catch any reference that the 
reviewer of the weekly press there 
might make to the contents of the 
latest issue of the paper. For a long 
time I was almost invariably disap- 
pointed. I can remember only two 
trivial references in a year or more, 
and I grew steadily more cynical. 
Then, suddenly, the enormity of the 
Greek coup forced me to write my dis- 
may at the continued boycott of our 
coverage; and, equally suddenly, the 
reviewer on The Weekly World men- 
tioned Peace News four weeks in suc- 
cession. Any connection between my 
letters and this awakening of interest 
(which may not continue) is probably 
illusory; but this slight confrontation 
and its possible results seem to me to 
warrant a brief attempt to predict 
how the media can be expected to re- 
act when invited or goaded to take an 
interest in the ideas of a minority or 
fringe group. 

As you may have guessed, Mr Capron 
didn’t reply to my second letter, and 
I was left to judge for myself what 
were The Weekly World’s criteria of 
selection. When, however (in addi- 
tion to the May 6 programme to which 
Mr Capron refers), articles in Peace 
News of May 12, May 19, May 26 and 
June 16 were quoted from by the re- 
viewer, I began to think that one im- 
portant factor in the selection of items 
might be that the producer’s political 
impartiality had been called into ques- 


tion by a disappointed, irate weekly 
journalist. 

In the June 24 programme, however, 
the current reviewer of the weeklies 
told us openly what The Weekly 
World was looking for. I quote his 
three criteria from memory, but es- 
sentially they were as follows: 1) 
Comment by the weeklies on the news 
material that had been published by 
the week’s dailies; 2) Background or 
inside information on the week’s 
events additional to that published by 
the dailies, or publication of “ special 
interest ” stories that the dailies miss; 
8) Light journalism, entertaining 
pieces, competitions, etc. The review- 
er admitted that this distinguished the 
weeklies very little from the Sundays. 
In the light of this information, it is 
no wonder that The Weekly World 
takes no notice of Carl Oglesby writ- 
ing about Vietnam, or Thomas Merton 
on Ishi, or David Cooper on insanity, 
or Henry Anderson on the case 
against the drug culture, or Norman 
Mailer on Lyndon Johnson Upside 
Down: however excellent these art- 
icles may be, they cannot fit the nar- 
row confines defined quite arbitrarily 
as appropriate to weekly journalism, 
they cannot qualify as comments on 
the week’s news! 

The appalling thing about this con- 
centration on immediate events, if we 
take Vietnam, say, is that an article is 
only relevant or worthy of considera- 
tion if it refers to a new escalation of 
the war, or a new pacification scheme, 
or a new political crisis over the war 
in America or South Vietnam, or a 
debate in the House of Commons 
(which way will they vote?) and so 
on: thus Oglesby’s serious thoughts 
on a political solution to the war were 
irrelevant because they were pub- 
lished at a time when the daily press 
is reporting almost nothing about 
Vietnam. There is a subtly organised 
tendency among the media, to which 
a programme like The Weekly World 
is party, to publicise only what every- 
body else is publicising; and this then 
becomes ‘‘the big story of the mo- 
ment”! Which we are all supposed to 
be interested in! When a paper like 
Peace News is interested in other 
uengs) naturally it is beyond the 
pale. 

The failure of the press, radio, and 
television to give fair coverage to the 
views and activities of radical thinkers 
in any sphere is widely claimed to be 
a fundamental obstacle to the break- 
ing down of those bastions of privi- 
lege, which operate in favour of things 
as they are, in seemingly every organ- 
isation which human society has de- 
vised. 

In face of this, if we take the peace 
movement, some say that we must 
play the media’s game and find meth- 
ods of getting the truth across which 
take advantage of its well-known de- 
sire for novelty: the trouble with 
this is that it is often then the novelty 
that is noticed and not the truth. 
Others look to influencing individual 
writers and commentators to produce 
material in favour of the truth. Still 
others point to the slow and irregular 
but consistent march towards civilis- 
ing values which is evident in human 
society and maintain that the truth 
will prevail whatever the media may 
contrive, so long as some men have 
the courage to proclaim it. 

What each of these views embrace, 
however, with their profound sceptic- 
ism as to the good faith of the media, 
is the realisation that the media is 
never likely to become the instrument 
or mouthpiece of the radical cam- 
paigner, that it consists of a number 
of organisations themselves subject to 
a prevailing orthodoxy which fights 
radical ideas. The distribution of 
news and ideas will always continue 
to be directly controlled by the few 


continued next page 
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with power who manage, and the 
many who endeavour to fit their con- 
tribution to the “ethic” which the 
influential ones lay down. There’s no 
reason to suppose that the newspapers 
ever will compete in a disinterested 
search for truth. ! 
Nevertheless, I think there is an op- 
portunity which the media offers us 
which is used quite widely by many 
people but which needs to be better 
understood. This brings us back to 
Mr Capron and The Weekly World, 
for although it is quite possible that 
my letters in no way influenced the 
subsequent selection of material from 
Peace News in the programme, in a 
democracy a letter of protest to a pub- 
lic agency like the BBC should be 
taken note of. 
Because the BBC is a public agency 
which professes to be democratic, and 
impartial in its political coverage, it 
is sensitive and susceptible to allega- 
tions of bias when these are backed 
up with irrefutable facts. In future, 
it will be possible to criticise The 
Weekly World whenever it fails to 
mention items or comment in Peace 
News on the week’s news which seem 
objectively to be as interesting or as 
good as coverage in the other ‘week- 
Hes. (In recent weeks, the programme 
has referred to the following Peace 
News material: articles on the Greek 
embassy invasion and the Common 
Market, John Arden’s “‘ Personal Com- 
ment,” Rob Clay on Vietnam dollars 
in Cambridge, an editorial and the 
article by Bill Hillier on Israel.) Re- 
grettably, though, there is no reason 
to expect the programme to mention 
items which don’t refer to the week’s 
“big stories,” unless the criteria of 
selection could be altered. 
However, the point which I am mak- 
ing is that if you study a programme 
or a newspaper sufficiently you can be- 
gin to understand and then employ 
the contradictions between the real- 
ism, cynicism or apathy, of the com- 
pilers, which work against you, and 
the democratic ideals which they pro- 
fess, which are in your favour. (If 
this maligns Mr Capron unfairly, 
whom I don’t know, I apologise.) 
But the best example I can think of 
is that of the anarchist Nicolas Walter 
and his understanding of the Guard- 
ian. Anyone who saw his letter in the 
Guardian of July 6 will know that Mr 
Walter has the editor by the scruff of 
his woolly liberal conscience. Thus one 
needn’t expect to change the Guardian 
very much, one just learns how to 
ably, it. That is what the media is 
or. 


Classified 


‘erms: 6d r word, min. 4s. Disconnts for 
anes. Box No. ls extra. Cash with erder (net 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledenian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Menday. Box 
Ne. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isementa rates on application. 


Holidays 

LOCIT LOMOND sailing holidays. 2/4/6-berth 
sloops for hire. Eric Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire. Phone 
East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 

100 RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE NEEDED urgently 
to form new Committee 100, only people pre- 
pared to act and not talk need apply. Box no 
814. 


Publications 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want the 
authentic voice of railway workers, Obtainable 
9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston Rd, NW1. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd, London 
Nl, at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


Diary 


As this {9 a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement, 

Remenwer to order copies of Peace News fer 


eur adverwsed meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
ircuilation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


book a classified or 


16 July, Sunday 


BIRMINGIIAM. 8 pm, ‘‘ Salutation ’', Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON Ell. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Allen Jackson: ‘‘ Education for a 
World Without War,"”’ Concert and tea. Annual 
summer meeting, E10/E1l1 PPU. 


17 July, Monday 


LONDON WCl1 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square (near Holborn Tube_ Station). 
‘‘Greece Shall Yet Be Free! ’' Meeting to 
express the peoples’ resistance against the 
dictatorship. Speakers include members_ of 
British political parties, the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Greek Committee. Greck Com- 
mittee Against Dictatorship, 26 Goodge Strect, 
London Wt. 


19 July, Wednesday 


HARLOW 7.30 pm. Moot House, The Stow. Dis- 
cussion Meeting ‘‘ The Decline of the Socialist 
Ideal.'’ All welcome. HAF. 


LONDON WCI1, 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St., London 
Cttee. of 100 working group meeting. 


LONDON WC1, 12.30 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martin’s Lane, WC2. 
‘““The Common Market"’. Speaker: Lord Glad- 
wyn, GCMG, GCVO, CB. WILPF. 


22 July, Saturday 

HARLOW TOWN CENTRE, All day. Public meet- 
ing and literature selling. Details from Keith 
Nathan, 138 Pennymead, Harlow, Essex. LFA 
and HAF, 


International 


Peace Bureau 


Annual Conference 


August 21st-26th, Ripon, Yorkshire 


RELEVANCE AND 


FUNCTIONS 


OF THE PEACE MOVEMENTS 


Obstacles to the achievement of world peace 
Spheres covered by the peace movements 
The effectiveness and limitations of the peace movements 


Analysis of peace actions 
Towards greater effectiveness 


Speakers include — 


ALFRED HASSLER, ROBIN JENKINS, KENNETH LEE, 
PROFESSOR HARALD OFSTAD 


Details from National Peace Council, 29 Great James Street, London 


WCl. CHA 3229. 


Accommodation 
ATTBACTIVE bed-sitting room. Use of kitchen 


and, bathroom. Vegetarian only. CHlswick 


WEST HAMPSTEAD available shortly, accommo- 
dation for up to three people, either as self- 
contained flat (share bathroom) or as separate 
rooms, Childgarden. Write Box no 815. 


Accommodation wanted 
Quaker, male, working, seeks accommodation 


with similar family. North or West London 
preferred. Box no 813. 


FROM AUGUST onwards young anti-war couple 
need bedsit anywhere north of Edgware. Please 
help. 7 Pedlar's Way, East Goscote, Leicester, 


Situations vacant 

GENERAL SECRETARY REQUIRED for National 
Peace Council, which, since 1908 has been con- 
cerned with widest range of peace questions - 
educational and political. Interest in inter- 
national affairs and ability to organise confer- 
ences and seminars essential. Salary not less 
than £1,100. Second Advertisement. Written 
applications to NPC, 29 Gt James Street, Lon- 
don WC1 


Concerts 

UNITY EUS 8647 Sun. July 19th at 8 pm. New 
Voices FOLK CONCERT with Peter Charlton and 
George Harrison. Comm. Sat. July 22nd. New 
Revue: The DON’T JUST SIT THERE Show. 
Tickets 7s 6d, 5s. Mems. 7s 6d. 


Change of address 

TNE ITALIAN COMMITTEE for Peace in Viet- 
nam has changed its address to via delle 
Orfane 6, TORINO, Italy. 


a a 
25 July, Tuesday 


LONDON SWI, 7 pm. Denison House, 296 Vaur- 
hall Bridge Road. Speaker: Swam{ Avyaktanan- 
da: ‘‘The recognition of Israel as a State.” 
epee Margaret Flint. The Vedanta Move- 
ment, 


Every week, Sunday 


BRISTOL DOWNS 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


Every week, Monday 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Topical 
discussion and argument. PPU. 


Every week, Wednesday 


LONDON WS5. 8 pm. 27 Woodville Road. ‘' Ad- 
ego lessons in peace-making "' study group. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Lan- 
don Committee of 100 working group meeting. 


Every week, Thursday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Packhorse Hotel, Bridge 
Street (off Deansgate). Poetry, folk etc. Admis- 
sion 2s 6d. CND. 


HULL. 8 pm. Bluebell Inn, Lowgate. Freedom 
Folk (left-wing folk blues and songs of protest 
Spee Visiting singers and poets always wel- 
comed. 


Every week, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


Every week, Saturday 


OXFORD. 10 am to 1 pm. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 


MANCHESTER. Morning and afternoon. ‘‘ San- 
ity '’ selling in city centre, Phone BLA 7511. 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 to 5.30 pm. Opposite 

Gaumont Cinema, Steelhouse Lane. Peace News 

and Freedom selling. Contact Gordon Causer, 

a paldshes Gungate, Tamworth (phone 4562), 
affs, 
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CLOSING DOWN! 


London Committee of 100 


Unless money is forthecéming 


Send cash NOW to 
London Committee of 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


é ! renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
a. a || 


We are losing the War on 
Want - says 


HUGH REAY 


ARMS 
OR AID 


and gives the facts 

and arguments you need 

1s (post 3d) * 10s 6d doren 
* 75s 100 no postage 

Published for War on Want by 


HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARAB STATES 


The Need for a Constructive Settlement 

The recognition of Israel as a state and the formation of a con- 
federation of states on the basis of human unity can solve all the 
vital problems. 


Speaker: SWAMI AVYAKTANANDA. Chairman: MARGARET FLINT 


Tuesday, July 25, at 7 pm. 


Denison House: 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London SW1. 


(near Victoria Station). 


(Swami Avyaktananda is the chairman of the Vedanta Movement. 
His appeals to the UN Secretary-General to set up an international 
commission on peaceful co-existence received the support of Lord 


Boyd-Orr, Lord Russell and others). 


CONFERENCE: CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH - CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 


PEACE AND WAR 


The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship will hold its annual Summer Confer- 
ence at Clifton Theological College, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 9 from Monday 
August 7 to Saturday August 12, 1967. 

SPEAKERS: The Right Rev the Bishop of Crediton, Michael de-la-Noy, 
The Rev Sidney Hinkes, The Rev. Gordon Wilson. 

Conference fee £10 Os Od less booking fee of 10s. 


Please write for further details from the General Secretary, Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, 29 Great James Street, London WC1. 


Non-Members welcomed. 
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SANCTIONS 
AGAINST 
WILSON 


disturbing. For the first time in a 
BCPYV demonst the Peace 
Pledge Union was allowed two speak- 
ers at the rally in Hyde Park two 
weeks ago and ihe chief result of this 
seems to have been to strengthen 
pressure Within the PPU to dissociate 


keen to associate themselves with the 
other groups present, but because 
they feel guilty if they are not seen 
to be “ doing something” against the 
war and they can think of nothing 
else or better to do. 

This is where the second argument 
comes in, however, for if the BCPV 
can be shown to be going up a blind 
alley politically, to be “doing nothing” 
against the war, then there is really 
no point in supporting it. Ken Weller 
and the Committee of 100 obviously 
feel that the BCPV is doing OE 
’ for 


ence on July 1: “T know that they 
support the extermination of the 
Jews/Vietnamese; but I still believe 
that I ean exert more influence for 
peace and socialism by remaining a 
member of the Nazi/Labour Party.” 
His speech attacking the Labour Party 
was not very popular! 

It is well-known that the BCPV is 
deeply anxious not to be proscribed 
by the Labour Party and that this has 
the effect of circumscribing, or at 
least inhibiting, its attacks on the 
government. It can be argued effec- 
tively that the BCPV serves not as an 
agency of real protest but rather 
channels the genuine outrage against 
Wilson’s policies into his own Labour 
Party which he has mastered and 
knows how to handle: in other words, 
the BCPV short-circuits or neutralises 
people’s genuine concern. It plays 
Wilson’s game, it plays the politics 
which he understands, it protects him 
from the only protest which would 
really embarrass him: that is, a re- 
fusal to vote for or work for the 
Labour Party. 

Mr Radford, in his puckish wisdom, 
has come up with the answer to this. 
At his farewell meeting in Brighton on 
Sunday he will propose a new cam- 
paign for the peace movement, cen- 
tred round three simple suggestions. 
Firstly, a pledge to be signed by 
people_all over the country: “I 
affirm that I will never vote or work 
for the Labour Party as long as they 
continue to support the American 
military presence in Vietnam.” Sec- 
ondly, mass burnings of Labour party 
ecards by dissident party workers 
throughout the country. Thirdly, a 
badge to be worn by supporters, say- 
ing “ Labour NO! ” 

At the moment, there are no plans for 
an organisational centre to launch the 
campaign. The need, or absence of 
need, for this will become clear as the 
campaign develops and if the ideas 
catch on. But clearly this is a propo- 
sal that is capable of capturing the 
public imagination and which raises 
the central issue absolutely bluntly: 
Can you work for the Labour Party 
when it supports the American war 
in Vietnam? If enough people can be 
persuaded to say, No! we shall have 
an effective sanction against Wilson. 
_ And that is what we need. 


GREECE 


“Greece shall yet be free!” is the 
title of a meeting sponsored by the 
Greek Committee Against Dictator- 
ship to be held on July 17 at 7.30 pm 
in the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London. 


Chinese bomb greeted by 


small 


Recent protests by CND members 
against China’s tests of nuclear wea- 
pons have been countered vigorously 
by Chinese officials in London. When 
the first demonstration was held at 
the end of June, according to a report 
by Michael Kennedy in the July 
Sanity, two CND spokesmen were 
pulled inside the embassy and lec- 
tured to the effect that they should 
rejoice that China had the bomb, 
“every revolutionary country ” 
should have nuclear weapons. When 
asked whether China would use the 
bomb to defend Vietnam, the answer 
was “no”; but when the question 
was repeated, there was a “ diplo- 
matic silence.” Finally the officials 
tore up the CND letter without read- 
ing it. 

On July 4, 31 demonstrators were 
ignored for an hour, until six of them 
burned a copy of the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung. This brought six officials 
out to protest. The Chinese chargé 
d’affaires later lodged a protest with 
the Foreign Office, calling the inci- 
dent “a premeditated provocation 
engineered by British imperialism.” 
The demonstrators were described as 
“ ruffians ” and “ provocateurs ”. The 
British government has rejected the 
charge that it organised the demon- 
stration. 

Below, Tony Hetherington describes 
the most recent of the protests, which 
took place on Saturday, July 8. 
About twenty people took part in last 
Saturday’s demonstration at the 
Chinese chargé d'affaires. The vigil 
lasted about an hour. YCND secretary 
Lesley Welfare handed in flowers to 
the Chinese as a symbol of peace and 
friendship. At first the official who 
answered the door attempted to 
reject the flowers in the same way 
as he had rejected a letter from 
YCND. However, he was persuaded 
that it would be a serious insult to 
do so, so the flowers stayed inside. 
Earlier, a small oup from the 
North-West had tried to hand letters 
to the chargé d’affaires. I was the 
only one to get in, and seven or eight 
of the staff took turns in telling me 
I was an agent of Western imperial- 
ism, and that the revolutionary 


CHURCH hears 
what Grady says 


Ian Beddowes writes: On Saturday, 
July 1, Viv Broughton of the Chris- 
tian radical group, CHURCH, and my- 
self met in Hyde Park. Billy Graham 
was also there, selling his latest deod- 
rant for washing away sin. Being re- 
ligious people, we objected somewhat 
noisily, and were beset by waves of 
middle-aged women (whose 12-year- 
old daughters were no doubt outside 
the Monkee’s hotel waiting for their 
idols). 

We did in the end manage to estab- 
lish a dialogue with some of the less 
addicted. One of them very kindly 
took us round to Billy Graham’s hotel 
and managed to obtain an interview 
for us with Grady Wilson the next 
morning. 

Ugh!!! We had not a straightforward 
answer from the man. He failed to 
see the connection between Christian 
love and the murder of little kids in 
Vietnam. He went further: “It would 
be all right if this were a Christian 
world, but we are fighting against 
pagans.” These were his very words. 
(He would not admit, however, that 
the Americans were fighting a holy 
war in Vietnam.) 

He did talk about “ the peace in men’s 
hearts’, and showed a curious habit 
of crossing his fleshy left breast with 
his finger, making interesting ripples 
in the fat. 


protest 


peoples of the world rejoiced when 
they heard of China’s bomb. As chair- 
man Mao had said, their nuclear wea- 
pons were for peaceful purposes, and 
would only be used against imperial- 
ists. None of them told me how a 
hydrogen bomb discriminated in its 
choice of victim. 

Eventually an embassy secretary ap- 
peared and the staff were told not to 
talk to me. I refused to leave until 
I had seen the chargé d’affaires, and 
I was told I was under Chinese 
jurisdiction and could be put on trial 
in the embassy. But, said the secre- 
tary, he woudn’t arrest me at this 
stage. He disappeared, leaving me to 
contemplate a display of Hong Kong 
photos bearing the title, “ Blood debts 
owed to Western imperialism will be 
repaid! ” 


He returned shortly with a small es- 
cort. If I didn’t leave they would use 
force. At this point the street door 
opened and the doorway filled with 
police, to whom I was handed over 
while a staff member photographed 
me. A police officer supplied my 
name to the secretary. 

The police released me after question- 

ing, as I didn’t seem to have broken 

any law they knew about. 

The vigil was most disheartening, es- 
ecially to the half-dozen people who 
ad travelled to London from Lanca- 

shire, Yorkshire and Birmingham. 

Even without the background of the 

Vietnam war the birth of another 

thermonuclear power should warrant 

serious action by the peace movement. 

So where have all the unilateralists 

gone? 


a re re Ca 
JAILED CHURCH PROTESTORS 
TO RETURN TO BRIGHTON 


Bob Overy writes: Reports that Faith 
Barron would be coming back from 
America to attend the second 
Brighton church protest, to be held 
this Sunday, July 16, were denied in 
London last week. But several of the 
others arrested in the Methodist 
Church at Dorset Gardens on October 
2 were known to be returning to the 
“scene of the crime,” including Jim 
Radford and Nicolas Walter. All the 
defendants had their appeals against 
conviction under the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Act, 1860, rejected at the Law 
Courts in London last Friday. 
Mr Radford and Mr Walter are re- 
quired to surrender to bail at Brighton 
on July 17 and then serve the two 
months sentence imposed on them 
nine months ago by the Brighton 
magistrates. They have decided to 
return to Brighton a day early and 
there: 
“To present ourselves to the wor- 
shippers of Dorset Gardens Church 
as they leave at 12 o’clock; and to 
allow them the opportunity to ques- 
tion us about the events of last 
October. 
“We shall try to explain to them 
that there are some things more 
important than the tranquility of a 
church service. We shall tell them 
about what is actually happening to 
the people of Vietnam, and just 


why we regard Mr Wilson and his 

henchmen as revolting hypocrites.” 
Afterwards there will be a march to 
the town hall, where there will be a 
meeting on civil liberties, addressed 
by, among others, Tony Smythe of the 
NCCL. In the evening, at 7.30 pm 
there will be a meeting on Vietnam 
at the Library annexe, Church Street, 
Brighton, addressed by Jim Radford 
and others. Mr Radford will here 
make his proposal for a campaign to 
test the conscience of the Labour 
Party on Vietnam (see editorial in 
this issue, “‘Sanctions Against Wil- 
son ’’). 
It is hoped that as many people as 
possible will make the journey to 
Brighton this Sunday to support the 
two men before they are jailed. 


Leaflet investigated 


Police investigating the War Resist- 
ers’ International leaflet to US ser- 
vicemen in Europe have questioned 
staff of the Goodwin Press, Stanhope 
Press, Peace Pledge Union and the 
WRI. No charges have yet been pre- 
ferred, but statements have been 
taken. The leaflet suggests to US 
servicemen various courses they may 
adopt if they are opposed to the war 
in Vietnam. 


EX PORTED FROM 
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BORDERS OF 
HONG-KONG, 


I see you’ve started the silly season. 
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